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INTRODUCTION 

The  Public  Welfare  Department  of  the  North  Carolina  Fed- 
eration of  Women’s  Clubs  has  for  its  particular  purpose  the  coop- 
eration with  and  the  support  of  the  public  welfare  work  being 
done  in  North  Carolina.  This  Department  of  the  Federation  is 
especially  proud  of  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  and  is  alive  to  the  values  and  needs  of  the  de- 
partment which  represents  them  at  Raleigh. 

This  bulletin  is  submitted  with  several  objectives  in  view: 
First,  that  of  picturing  the  North  Carolina  plan  and  showing  its 
relationships  to  our  local  government  and  citizenship;  second, 
that  of  summarizing  the  work  of  the  State  Board;  third, 
that  of  pointing  out  vital  needs  of  today  in  particular  fields  of 
public  welfare;  fourth,  that  of  getting  a vision  of  the  work  in 
the  future. 

Important  and  necessary  information  makes  up  this  bulletin. 
It  is  a comprehensive  bulletin,  but  it  is  also  short  enough  to  be 
mastered  quickly. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  bulletin  should  be  used: 

(a)  In  group  study,  where  each  member  of  a group  has  a bulle- 
tin as  a text-book. 

(b)  Individual  members  of  the  Federation  should  see  to  it  that 
copies  are  mailed  from  the  University  to  people  in  their  own 
community  who  are  interested  in  the  work. 

(c)  The  bulletin  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  leading  citizens 
throughout  the  State. 

(d)  County  boards  of  public  welfare  should  be  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  bulletin. 

(e)  Libraries  throughout  the  State  should  be  equipped  with  sev- 
eral copies. 

There  are  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  289  clubs,  numbering  14,672  members,  and  in 
addition  all  of  the  Home  Bureau  Clubs  in  North  Carolina,  which 
would  give  the  State  Federation  a membership  of  about  50,000. 
Individual  members  of  the  Federation  are  asked  to  render  a serv- 
ice to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  by  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  facts  contained  in  this  bulletin  and  with  the  need  of  bigger, 
better  public  welfare  work  throughout  North  Carolina. 
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The  preparation  of  this  bulletin  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  University  School  of  Public  Welfare  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum  and  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  for  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Its  publication  has  been  made  possi- 
ble by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Division,  through  the  cooperation  of  Miss  Nellie  Roberson. 
As  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  State 
Federation,  I wish  to  thank  all  of  those  who  have  helped  make 
this  bulletin  possible  for  the  club  women  and  leading  citizens  of 
North  Carolina. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  William  T.  Shore. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AND  THE 
COMMUNITY 


NEWER  IDEALS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

In  the  story  of  human  progress  few  tendencies  have  been 
more  marked  and  more  successful  than  those  tendencies  of  gov- 
ernment to  change  from  old  forms  of  autocratic  or  dominant  types 
to  new  forms  of  democratic  and  serving  government.  The  re- 
sults of  such  an  evolving  institution  have  been  marked  by  the 
enlarged  service  of  town  and  county  and  state  and  nation  to  its 
citizens  in  contrast  to  the  old  single  idea  that  government  con- 
sisted solely  or  largely  in  policing  processes.  Such  changes,  of 
course,  involve  dangers  as  well  as  values.  Among  the  dangers 
are  the  concentration  of  power  in  centralized  government,  the 
duplication  of  organization,  mixed  and  ineffective  administration, 
and  a failure  to  develop  initiative  in  the  local  government  and  to 
rely  upon  the  citizen  for  active  participation  in  government.  One 
of  the  surest  ways  to  avoid  these  dangers  will  be  found  in  the  or- 
ganization of  government  according  to  clearly  defined  depart- 
ments of  public  service,  with  corresponding  departments  in  each 
of  the  local  units  of  government  well  coordinated  with  local  par- 
ticipation and  control.  Such  departments  are  those  of  public 
education,  public  health,  public  highways,  public  finance,  co-op- 
erative agriculture  and  industry,  and  others,  with  perhaps  the 
final  and  most  important  of  all,  the  department  which  enacts  the 
form  and  spirit  of  public  welfare,  thus  rounding  out  the  balanced 
services  of  government. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  AND  GOVERNMENT 

So  important  has  public  welfare  become  in  the  organization  of 
modern  government  in  a growing  complex  social  and  industrial 
life,  alongside  isolated  rural  regions,  that  it  has  now  come  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  state,  county 
and  town  organizations.  In  this  country  every  state  except  three 
(Mississippi,  Nevada  and  Utah)  has  established  some  definite 
form  of  organization  dealing  with  public  welfare,  while  almost 
half  of  the  states  have  established  creditable  and  definite  depart- 
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merits  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  demands  of  public  welfare. 
So  far  as  evidence  is  at  hand  there  is  no  state  which  is  not  set- 
ting itself  to  the  task  of  perfecting  its  departmental  organization 
to  keep  pace  with  other  aspects  of  government.  Thus  public  wel- 
fare is  no  longer  thought  of  in  the  old  terms  of  merely  charities 
and  corrections,  but  as  a very  essential  service  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  human  adequacy.  And  one  of  the  tasks  which  the  stu- 
dent and  citizen  can  do  best  now  is  that  of  cooperating  in  mak- 
ing this  new  department  effective  in  its  work  of  serving  the  under- 
privileged, in  its  work  "of  preventing  deficiencies  in  the  future, 
and  in  its  work  of  coordinating  the  services  of  other  departments, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  have  not  only  efficiency  but  economy  in  all 
our  departments  of  public  service.  It  is  a source  of  much  satis- 
faction that  North  Carolina  has  initiated  one  of  the  first  of  the 
scientifically  organized  departments  of  public  welfare,  and  that 
both  its  progress  and  its  present  needs  are  such  as  to  offer  almost 
unlimited  opportunity  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  to  perform  a 
loyal  and  effective  service  now  much  needed  in  civic  affairs. 

GOALS  TO  BE  REACHED 

The  ideals  to  be  sought  in  departments  of  public  welfare  may 
be  clearly  set  forth  in  the  same  way  that  they  have  been  described 
in  other  departments  of  government.  The  minimum  essentials 
would  seem  to  be : 

1.  Each  state  should  have  a state  board  of  public  welfare, 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state. 

2.  Each  state  should  have  a department  of  public  welfare,  within 
this  board  of  public  welfare. 

3.  The  executive  officer  of  the  department  of  public  welfare 
should  be  a commissioner  of  public  welfare. 

4.  The  commissioner  of  public  welfare  should  be  a trained  leader 
elected  by  the  state  board  of  public  welfare. 

5.  Within  the  state  department  of  public  welfare  there  should 
be  at  least  the  following  bureaus  or  divisions  of  work: 

(a)  Bureau  of  child  welfare  or  children. 

(b)  Bureau  of  mental  health  or  hygiene. 

(c)  Bureau  of  institutional  supervision  or  control. 

(d)  Bureau  of  county  or  community  organization. 

( e ) Bureau  of  rehabilitation  or  restoration. 

(f)  Bureau  of  education,  promotion  and  publicity. 
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6.  The  heads  of  these  bureaus  should  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioner of  public  welfare  and  confirmed  by  the  State  board 
of  public  welfare;  other  members  of  the  staff  should  be  sc 
appointed. 

7.  The  county  should  be  the  unit  of  work  out  in  the  state  and 
each  county  should  have  a board  of  public  welfare  and  an 
executive  officer  or  staff  who  shall  be  trained  social  workers. 

8.  Both  the  state  and  county  plan  should  provide  for  close  corre- 
lation with  voluntary  agencies  and  efforts. 

9.  Each  state  will,  therefore,  probably  need  to  combine  and 
reduce  and  unify  certain  of  its  present  boards  and  depart- 
ments, at  the  same  time  that  it  enlarges  its  total  activities. 

10.  The  entire  plan  should  provide  that  the  state  department  so 
organized  or  perfected  will  conform  to  the  growing  tendency 
toward  better  organized  central  government  through  effective 
departments  that  permit  of  greater  economy  and  of  greater 
local  control  in  all  details  of  democratic  service. 

A CHEERFUL  OUTLOOK 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  valid  objections  to  the  enactment  of 
the  minimum  standards  set  forth  above.  There  are  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  but  they  are  less  than  have  been  the  difficulties  that 
have  faced  other  departments  like  the  department  of  education, 
or  even  those  that  have  been  encountered  in  the  working  out  of 
the  supervision  and  control  of  institutions  and  of  the  old  charities 
and  corrections.  It  has  been  only  a little  while  since  county  de- 
partments of  education  were  incompletely  organized  and  their 
superintendents  were  untrained.  Even  now  there  are  many 
counties  in  the  United  States  where  county  officials  give  but  part 
time  and  are  untrained  for  their  work.  Yet  no  one  is  disposed 
to  argue  thereby  that  state  and  county  departments  of  public 
education  are  not  attainable.  The  whole  history  of  public  edu- 
cation and  its  administration  is  an  inspiring  example  of  progress 
in  the  effective  organization  of  state  and  county  departments. 
That  public  welfare  administration  must  go  somewhat  in  advance 
of  its  social  constituency  is  but  evidence  of  its  conformity  to  all 
social  measures,  legislation  and  progress.  It  may  appear  a lo- 
cal and  temporary  difficulty;  it  is  no  objection.  Finally,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  raised:  What  is  the  alternative  which  states  shall 
adopt  if  not  an  effective  and  economical  administration  of  this 
clearly  recognized  larger  service  of  government? 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  PLAN 

It  is  encouraging  to  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  to  find  that  North  Carolina,  with  its  State  de- 
partment organized  under  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  approximates  this  ideal  in  theory  and  with  the  hard 
work  and  cooperation  of  citizens  and  civic  agencies  of  North 
Carolina  may  approximate  it  in  practice.  The  description  of  the 
North  Carolina  plan  by  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson  in  the  January, 
1923,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  gives  a good  picture  of  the  plan: 

The  North  Carolina  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is 
composed  of  seven  members,  two  of  whose  terms  expire  each  two 
years  and  who  serve  without  pay.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Legislature.  This  board  in  turn 
appoints  a Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  who  is  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board.  The  work  of  the  board  has  been  divided  into 
five  bureaus  to  carry  out  the  duties  and  requirements  of  the  board 
under  the  law.  These  bureaus  are  County  Organization;  Child 
Welfare;  Institutional  Supervision;  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene; 
and  Promotion  and  Publicity.  The  work  of  each  bureau  includes 
the  following  subdivisions: 

County  Organization: 

Cooperation  with  county  boards  of  commissioners  and  education. 

Promote  appointment  of  efficient  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare. 

Appointment  of  county  boards  of  public  welfare. 

Standardize  county  welfare  work. 

Standardize  juvenile  court  and  probation  work. 

Compulsory  school  attendance. 

Other  services. 

Institutional  Supervision: 

State  and  county  penal  institutions. 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief. 

County  Homes. 

Other  services. 
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Child  Welfare: 

Administration  of  Mothers’  Aid. 

Inspect  and  license  child-caring  institutions,  agencies  and  mater- 
nity homes. 

Aid  to  children’s  institutions. 

Supervision  of  institutions  for  children. 

Aid  in  case  work. 

Child-placing  services. 

Other  services. 

Mental  Health  and  Hygiene: 

Services  to  juvenile  courts. 

Juvenile  and  other  defectives  and  delinquents. 

Adults  with  social  deficiencies. 

Exceptional  children. 

Inspection  of  state  and  private  institutions  for  the  mentally 
defective  and  the  insane. 

Special  problems  in  psychopathology. 

Other  services. 

Promotion  and  Publicity : 

Public  Welfare  Progress. 

Special  bulletins. 

Programs  for  cooperating  organizations. 

Summer  institutes  of  public  welfare. 

News  and  feature  stories  to  newspapers. 

Other  services. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  State 
Health  Officer,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  form  a 
State  Child  Welfare  Commission,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the 
child  labor  laws,  the  law  providing  for  seats  in  certain  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  plants,  and  the  sanitary  regulations.  The 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  is  the  authorized  local 
agent  of  this  commission. 

THE  COUNTY  UNIT 

Just  as  the  State  has  a well  organized  plan  with  its  depart- 
ment and  bureaus  functioning  each  in  its  own  special  field,  so 
the  North  Carolina  plan  provides  for  a county  unit  with  similar 
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definite  functions.  If  we  classify  the  duties  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent of  public  welfare  in  a way  similar  to  the  above  bu- 
reau division  we  should  have  the  following: 

County  Administration  and  State  Cooperation: 

To  maintain  an  office  and  keep  all  records  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work. 

To  act  as  secretary  of  the  county  board. 

To  act  as  agent  for  the  state  board. 

To  inspect  county  institutions,  jails,  convict  camps. 

To  act  as  agent  of  the  child  welfare  commission. 

General  Child  Welfare  Work: 

To  look  after  the  child  in  danger  of  dependency,  delinquency  or 
neglect. 

To  exercise  oversight  of  children  placed  out  by  the  state  or 
placing  agencies. 

To  look  after  all  other  needs  of  children  and  youth  in  the  county. 
To  give  aid  to  families  wherever  expedient. 

Charities  and  Corrections : 

To  investigate  relief  cases  and  advise  as  to  expenditure  of  poor 
funds. 

To  supervise  and  help  persons  discharged  from  hospitals  for 
insane,  state  prisons  or  other  institutions. 

To  look  after  persons  on  parole  from  institutions. 

To  help  the  unemployed  find  work. 

To  study  conditions  and  sources  of  poverty. 

Probation  and  Juvenile  Court  Work: 

To  act  as  chief  probation  officer  for  delinquent  youth  and  to 
become  the  guardian  of  children  in  need  of  guidance. 

To  develop  the  system  of  juvenile  courts. 

To  act  as  chief  probation  officer  where  there  is  more  than  one. 
To  study  conditions  and  sources  of  delinquency. 

School  Attendance  Work: 

To  act  as  chief  school  attendance  officer. 

To  lead  families  to  appreciate  education  and  cooperate  with  the 
school. 

To  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law  dealing  with  cases 
beyond  the  control  of  the  school  officials. 

To  cooperate  with  school  officials. 
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Community  Organization: 

To  assist  in  correlating  all  community  agencies. 

To  encourage  organization  of  other  needed  volunteered  agencies. 
To  enforce  laws  relating  to  amusement  places. 

To  promote  wholesome  recreation  for  the  community. 

THE  PRESENT  COUNTY  ORGANIZATIONS 
The  following  figures  give  the  organization  of  the  State  in 
regard  to  public  welfare  work  as  of  November,  1924: 


Whole  time  Superintendents  45 

Part  time  Superintendents  10 

Superintendents  of  schools  serving  45 


100 

Of  the  55  counties  included  in  the  first  two  items  29  are 
mandatory  because  of  population  and  two  are  mandatory  by  spec- 
ial statute,  showing  at  least  fourteen  full  time  superintendents  in 
counties  where  it  is  not  mandatory.  The  present  roster  for  North 
Carolina  is  as  follows: 


Alamance P.  H.  Fleming Burlington 

Alexander C.  H.  Gryder,  Supt.  of  Schools Taylorsville 

Alleghany J.  M.  Cheek,  Supt.  of  Schools Sparta 

Anson R.  W.  Allen,  Supt.  of  Schools Wadesboro 

Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Assistant Wadesboro 


Ashe J.  O.  Goodman,  Supt.  of  Schools Beaver  Creek 

Avery Mrs.  F.  A.  Edmondson Newland 

Beaufort H.  B.  Searight,  Part  time Washington 

Bertie Herbert  W.  Early,  Supt.  of  Schools Windsor 

Bladen F.  Q.  Barbee,  Supt.  of  Schools Garland 


Brunswick D.  E.  Robinson Supply 

Buncombe A.  W.  Rymer Asheville 


Burke 

R.  L.  Patton,  Supt.  of  Schools 

-...Morganton 

Cabarrus 

J.  Herbert  Brown 

Concord 

Caldwell 

Miss  Florence  Boyd 

Lenoir 

Camden 

L.  L.  Stevens,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Indian  Town 

Carteret 

Alvah  Hamilton 

.Morehead  City 

Caswell 

Robt.  W.  Isley,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Yanoeyville 

Catawba 

Chas.  F,.  Hefner 

Newton 

Chatham 

Geo.  H.  Lawrence,  Part  time 

Chapel  Hill 

Cherokee 

A.  L.  Martin,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Murphy 

Chowan 

R.  H.  Bachman,  Supt.  of  Schools, 

...  Edenton 
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Clay A.  G.  Bell,  Supt.  of  Schools Hayesville 

Cleveland J.  B.  Smith ; Shelby 

Columbus J.  H.  Mclver,  Supt.  of  Schools Whiteville 

Craven Mrs.  R.  Hunter  Smith New  Bern 

Cumberland J.  A.  Martin,  Jr. Fayetteville 

Currituck Miss  Maude  C.  Newbury,  Supt.  of  Schools  Currituck 

Dare Miss  Mabel  Evans,  Supt.  of  Schools Manteo 

Davidson J.  W.  Dickens,  Jr ( Lexington 

Davie E.  P.  Bradley,  Supt.  of  Schools Mocksville 

Duplin Horace  Stewart Wallace 

Durham W.  E.  Stanley Durham 

Miss  Margaret  Clark,  Assistant Durham 

Edgecombe Miss  Georgia  Henry  (acting) Tarboro 

Forsyth A.  W.  Cline Winston-Salem 

Miss  Margaret  Brietz,  Assistant Winston-Salem 

Franklin E.  C.  Perry Louisburg 

Gaston Miss  Fay  Davenport Gastonia 

Gates J.  M.  Glenn,  Supt.  of  Schools Gatesville 

Graham J.  H.  Moody,  Supt.  of  Schools Robbinsville 

Granville J.  E.  Jackson Oxford 


Greene J.  H.  Workman,  Supt.  of  Schools ... 

Guilford Mrs.  Blanche  C.  Sterne 

Halifax J.  B.  Hall 

Harnett Miss  Marne  F.  Camp 

Haywood F.  L.  Safford,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Henderson John  E.  Creech 

Hertford N.  W.  Britton,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Hoke W.  P.  Hawfield,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Hyde G.  M.  Guthrie,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Iredell W.  W.  Holland 

J ackson T.  B.  Cowan 

Johnston H.  V.  Rose 


Snow  Hill 

. Greensboro 

Scotland  Neck 

Lillington 

Waynesville 

Hendersonville 

Winton 

Raeford 

Swan  Quarter 

Statesville 

Webster 

Smithfield 


Jones Manly  Fulcher,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Lee E.  O.  McMahan 

Lenoir Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan 


Trenton 

Sanford 

.....Kinston 


Lincoln L.  Berge  Beam,  Supt.  of  Schools Lincolnton 

Macon M.  D.  Billings,  Supt.  of  Schools Franklin 

Madison Homer  Henry,  Supt.  of  Schools Marshall 

Martin R.  A.  Pope,  Supt.  of  Schools Williamston 

McDowell Miss  Mary  M.  Greenlee Marion 
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Mecklenburg  ...  M.  M.  Grey 

B.  L.  Baker 

Mrs.  Marion  Munn 

Hattie  Russell  (colored) 

Mitchell.— Mrs.  A.  E.  Gouge 

Montgomery. J.  S.  Edwards,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Moore Miss  Lucile  M.  Eifort 

Nash Mrs.  Anne  H.  Ditto 

New  Hanover..  Chas.  O.  Baird 

Northampton...  P.  J.  Long,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Orange Geo.  H.  Lawrence,  Part  time 

Onslow . 

Pamlico T.  B.  Attmore 

Pasquotank Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis 

Pender T.  T.  Murphy,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Perquimans Chas.  Whedbee,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Person Mrs.  J.  A.  Beam,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Pitt K.  T.  Futrell 

Polk E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Randolph T.  F.  Bulla,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Richmond O.  G.  Reynolds 

Robeson Miss  Elizabeth  Frye 

Rockingham — Miss  Elizabeth  Simpson 

Rowan Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton 

Rutherford R.  E.  Price,  half  time 

Sampson D.  W.  Christenson 

Scotland L.  M.  Peele,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Stanly Z.  V.  Moss 

Stokes J.  C.  Carson,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Surry C.  G.  Robertson 

Swain N.  E.  Wright,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Transylvania ...  T.  C.  Henderson,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Tyrrell W.  F.  Walters,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Union F.  H.  Wolfe 

Vance Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill 

Wake Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett 

Warren J.  Edward  Allen,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Washington J.  W.  Darden,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Watauga Smith  Hagaman,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Wayne J.  G.  Tyson 

Wilkes D.  E.  Sebastian 

Wilson Jas.  T.  Barnes 

Yadkin J.  T.  Reece,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Yancey W.  O.  Griffith,  Supt.  of  Schools 


Charlotte 

Charlotte 

Charlotte 

Charlotte 

Bakersville 

Troy 

West  End 

Nashville 

Wilmington 

Jackson 

Chapel  Hill 

Jacksonville 

Stonewall 

Elizabeth  City 

Burgaw 

Hertford 

Roxboro 

... Greenville 

Columbus 

Asheboro 

Rockingham 

Red  Springs 

Wentworth 

Salisbury 

Rutherfordton 

Clinton 

Laurinburg 

Albemarle 

Germanton 

White  Plains 

Bryson  City 

Brevard 

Columbia 

Monroe 

Henderson 

Raleigh 

Warrenton 

Plymouth 

Boone 

Goldsboro 

Hays 

Wilson 

Yadkinville 

Burnsville 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM 

By  evolution  we  usually  mean  a slow  and  gradual  develop- 
ment over  a very  long  period  of  time.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
case  of  the  public  welfare  system  in  North  Carolina  as  we  now 
have  it.  It  was  rather  volcanic  in  its  development  for  it  burst 
upon  what  was  as  far  as  public  welfare  work  was  concerned 
practically  a sleeping  state  and  it  was  some  time  before  North 
Carolina  really  understood  what  had  been  opened  to  it.  The  old 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Public  Charities  which  preceded  the 
new  system  and  existed  from  1868  until  1917  should  not  be 
overlooked,  but  it  had  functioned  in  a limited  way.  It  is  also 
true  that  a small  group  of  interested  citizens,  headed  by  “the 
father  of  public  welfare  in  North  Carolina”,  Mr.  A.  W.  McAlis- 
ter, of  Greensboro,  had  been  conferring  and  planning  for  some 
time  before  the  new  plan  materialized,  and  its  materialization 
was  due  to  their  plans  and  efforts.  But  the  transformation  was 
sudden  and  so  sweeping  and  the  new  plan  so  big  that  it  caused 
as  much  or  more  comment  abroad  than  it  did  at  home. 

The  present  system  was  projected  in  an  address  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Alister before  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service 
at  its  meeting  in  Charlotte  in  1916.  In  a letter  written  more  re- 
cently Mr.  McAlister  says : “I  got  the  idea  of  the  ‘county  as  a unit* 
as  suggested  of  public  welfare  from  an  address  of  H.  A.  Halbert 
which  fell  into  my  hands  by  the  purest  accident.  I was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  the  ‘county  as  a unit’  as  suggested  in 
this  address  of  his  that  I wrote  him  and  we  had  a considerable 
exchange  of  ideas  on  the  subject  by  correspondence.  In  fact,  he 
sent  me  a copy  of  a bill  which  he  and  others  had  tried  to  get 
through  the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  I think  it  was,  and  had 
failed.  The  bill  which  he  prepared  for  this  state  did  not  follow 
the  Missouri  bill  in  any  essential  particular  except  the  county 
unit  idea.  The  Charlotte  convention  of  the  conference  referred 
my  suggestion  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  conference,  of 
which  I was  a member.  At  the  first  meeting  I had  almost  no 
support,  as  the  majority  of  the  committee  were  conservatively  in- 
clined and  I think  regarded  the  plan  as  rather  impracticable  and 
visionary.  At  that  meeting,  recognizing  the  decision  would  be 
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adverse  if  insisted  upon  at  that  time,  I asked  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  a special  committee  with  instructions  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  proposition  and  report  to  a later  meeting. 
The  members  of  the  sub-committee,  after  a thorough  study  of  the 
matter,  were  completely  convinced  and  when  they  went  back  to 
the  executive  committee  with  their  report  the  plan  was  adopted. 
The  next  step  was  to  sell  the  old  State  Board  of  Charities,  which 
was  functioning  rather  feebly,  the  idea  of  its  absorption  into  the 
contemplated  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
members  of  the  old  State  Board  of  Charities  cordially  welcomed 
this  idea,  and  the  way  was  clear  so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 
The  next  step  was  to  get  the  endorsement  of  the  plan  from  as 
many  religious  organizations  of  the  state  as  possible.  I recall  that 
we  had  the  endorsement  of  the  State  Sunday  School  Association, 
the  State  Convention,  Conferences  of  Synods  of  a number  of  the 
churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  all  of  which  were 
helpful  with  the  legislature.  We  were  fortunate  at  this  time  in 
having  a socially-minded  leader  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  Mr. 
A.  M.  Scales,  of  this  county,  Guilford  county.  The  credit  of 
putting  the  thing  through  the  Legislature  belongs  largely  to 
him.” 

In  1917,  the  year  after  Mr.  McAlister  made  his  initial  speech 
to  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  the  state-wide  public  welfare  act.  The  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  was  created  with  powers  and 
duties  larger  than  those  of  the  old  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Public  Charities.  The  county  commissioners  were  given  power 
to  create  county  boards  of  public  welfare  and  also  to  elect  a 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare.  The  law  as  it  related 
to  the  counties  was  purely  permissive  and  only  two  counties  were 
really  organized  for  the  work  at  that  time. 

It  was  in  the  Legislature  of  1919  that  the  mandatory  act  was 
passed  which  caused  the  organization  of  every  county  in  the  state 
for  public  welfare.  A county  board  of  public  welfare  consisting 
of  three  persons  was  appointed  in  every  county.  In  counties  of 
25,000  or  over  (later  amended  to  read  32,000)  a superintendent 
of  public  welfare  was  required.  In  all  other  counties  where  the 
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commissioners  failed  to  elect  a superintendent  of  public  welfare, 
the  superintendent  of  schools  was  required  to  serve  as  ex-officio 
welfare  officer.  The  state- wide  juvenile  court  act  was  passed 
creating  a juvenile  court  in  every  county  with  the  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  as  judge.  Thus  the  machinery  was  created  by 
which  the  whole  program  of  public  welfare  in  the  state  could  be 
carried  on. 

SPECIAL  DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  OVERCOME 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
that,  although  North  Carolina  has  the  organization  and  basis  for 
an  effective  system,  there  are  not,  nevertheless,  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  progress  and  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before 
the  state  shall  reap  its  full  benefit  from  this  well  thought  out  and 
well  organized  plan.  Many  of  these  difficulties  are  apparent, 
and  among  them  are: 

Lack  of  Understanding : Social  organizations  throughout 

the  country  are  rather  well  informed  about  the  North  Carolina 
plan  of  public  welfare  but  many  of  the  folk  in  the  counties  in 
this  state  have  a comparatively  feeble  idea  as  to  what  public 
welfare  is.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  public  welfare  work  in  North 
Carolina  is  ignorance,  or  lack  of  understanding,  of  the  objects 
and  methods  of  this  work. 

Certification:  A plan  of  certification  should  be  established 

whereby  the  qualifications  in  regard  to  character,  experience  and 
training  of  persons  wishing  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  might  be  certified  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  before  these  persons  apply  for  the  posi- 
tion, thereby  obviating  the  possibility  of  embarrassment  that 
might  result  from  the  Board’s  approving  or  rejecting  the  ap- 
pointee after  election  by  the  county  commissioners. 

County  Boards:  The  lack  of  executive  authority  of  county 

boards  of  public  welfare  now  presents  a difficulty  in  getting  the 
right  kind  of  people  to  serve  on  the  boards. 

Partisan  Politics:  Although  partisan  politics  has  not  been  a 

serious  difficulty  yet  it  has  appeared  in  a few  instances  when  a 
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political  debt  needed  to  be  paid.  The  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  does  not  believe  that  politics  should  have  any 
place  in  the  care  of  the  unfortunate. 

High  Taxes:  “High  taxes”  is  a constant  cry.  However,  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  never  enters  the 
controversy  in  a defensive  way  except  to  explain  that  public  wel- 
fare work  is  not  the  cause  of  high  taxes.  A chart  which  has  been 
prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Board  shows  that  the  highest  tax 
for  public  welfare  paid  in  any  county  in  North  Carolina  is  14 
cents  on  the  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property,  and  the  state 
average  is  .067  on  the  thousand  dollars. 

Lack  of  Trained  Workers:  While  the  public  welfare  pro- 

gram in  North  Carolina  has  been  in  operation  for  five  years  and 
the  standards  of  welfare  officers  have  been  raised  considerably 
by  education  and  experience,  trained  executives  are  still  lacking 
in  sufficient  numbers.  Most  of  the  public  welfare  workers  in  the 
State  were  trained  for  other  professions  since  welfare  work  was 
not  open  to  them  during  their  training  period. 

THE  LARGER  TASKS  AHEAD 

With  the  increasingly  effective  organization  of  the  state  and 
county  departments,  with  the  increasing  number  of  trained  work- 
ers, and  with  a continuous  increase  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
work  and  confidence  in  its  accomplishment,  through  the  coop- 
eration of  all  factors  concerned,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  through  its  executive  staff  is  setting  itself  vig- 
orously to  the  attainment  of  its  major  functions,  as  outlined  above 
as  county  organization,  institutional  supervision,  child  welfare, 
mental  health  and  hygiene,  promotion  and  publicity,  each  of 
which  comprises  a number  of  activities.  The  work  of  county  or- 
ganization has  already  been  listed  in  describing  the  present  status 
of  the  county  unit  plan  in  North  Carolina.  No  better  starting 
point  for  pointing  out  the  scope  and  needs  of  the  present  can  be 
found  than  in  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  which  has  two  main 
divisions,  Mothers’  Aid  and  Children’s  Institutions.  The  brief 
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story  of  the  present  condition  and  future  needs  of  each  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  will 
be  begun  with  a discussion  of  Mothers’  Aid. 

MOTHERS’  AID 

Although  North  Carolina  was  the  41st  state  to  pass  a Moth- 
ers’ Aid  law  it  is  one  of  the  few  states  administering  the  law  on  a 
state-wide  basis  and  meeting  county  appropriations  dollar  for 
dollar.  The  $50,000  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  1923  was 
apportioned  to  the  counties  on  a population  basis.  Fifty-seven 
counties  have  active  cases.  Most  of  these  counties  have  used 
their  quotas  in  full  or  will  do  so  before  the  1925  Legislature  meets 
and  have  mothers  waiting  for  aid.  The  fund  for  the  43  counties 
not  taking  advantage  of  their  quotas  stays  in  the  State  Treas- 
ury. These  quotas  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  counties. 

Mothers’  Aid  is  an  attempt  to  provide  every  child  a home  with 
its  own  mother.  The  mother,  in  order  to  be  able  to  receive  this 
financial  help  from  county  and  state  must  be  a woman  of  char- 
acter, ability,  and  health  sufficient  to  maintain  a home  and  train 
her  children;  who  has  lost  her  husband  by  death,  desertion,  in- 
sanity, or  crime;  who  has  children  under  14  years  of  age  and 
who  lacks  sufficient  means  to  care  for  them. 

Any  mother  who  thinks  herself  eligible  may  make  applica- 
tion for  aid  through  her  superintendent  of  public  welfare.  He 
then  visits  the  mother,  talks  to  her  neighbors,  her  doctor,  her 
preacher,  the  children’s  teachers,  relatives  on  each  side  of  the 
family,  and  submits  his  findings  in  writing  to  his  county  board 
of  public  welfare. 

This  board,  made  up  of  socially-minded  men  and  women,  is 
required  by  law  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  investigating 
personally  if  they  so  desire,  and  to  refuse  the  case  or  approve  it, 
suggesting  the  sum  needed,  monthly,  by  the  mother  to  maintain 
and  improve  her  standard  of  living.  With  the  approval  of  the 
county  board  the  case  goes  to  the  county  commissioners  who  de- 
cide upon  the  amount  to  be  granted. 

The  case  is  then  forwarded,  in  duplicate,  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The  Director  of  Mothers’  Aid 
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goes  over  the  application  carefully  and  if  everything  is  in  order, 
approves  the  case,  returning  one  copy  to  the  county  superintend- 
ent for  filing.  If  the  information  given  is  not  sufficient  the  State 
may  ask  for  further  information,  may  offer  suggestions  as  to 
needed  improvements  in  housing,  health,  etc.,  or  increase  in  ap- 
propriation. 

The  average  Mothers’  Aid  family  consists  of  four  children, 
living  with  a widowed  mother  35  years  old  in  a four  room  cot- 
tage in  the  country  on  a Mothers’  Aid  appropriation  of  $19.12  a 
month,  plus  milk  from  her  own  cow,  eggs  from  her  own  hens, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  meats  of  her  own  growing. 

A mother  with  one  child  can  receive  a maximum  of  $15.00  a 
month;  two  children,  $25.00,  and  five  children,  $40.00.  With  the 
well  known  high  cost  of  living  even  the  maximum  goes  only  a 
short  distance,  but  it  means  a great  deal. 

Space  is  not  available  now  for  excerpts  from  letters  of 
mothers  who  have  been  receiving  aid  for  several  months,  to  show 
how  thrifty  and  sensible  they  have  been  in  their  expenditures  and 
how  bravely  they  have  fought  to  keep  their  children  with  them, 
and  how  grateful  they  are  to  their  state  and  counties  for  con- 
sidering them  citizens  employed  to  rear  citizens  in  their  normal 
environment,  a good  home. 

Since  the  law  went  into  effect  243  mothers  have  been  granted 
aid.  Of  these  19  have  been  removed  from  the  list  because  of 
various  reasons — 9 widows  have  remarried,  2 moved  out  of  North 
Carolina,  2 for  immorality,  2 because  of  death,  1 mother  became 
self-supporting,  1 deserting  husband  returned  home,  1 mother 
secured  a belated  government  pension, — and  1 secured  more  aid 
from  the  Thomasville  Mothers’  Aid  fund  than  she  could  get  un- 
der the  state  law. 

The  State  Director  has  visited  every  county  administering 
Mothers’  Aid  and  has  been  in  two-thirds  of  the  homes.  With  few 
exceptions  the  mothers  are  fine,  capable  women.  The  large  ma- 
jority have  a grammar  school  education  and  realize  the  value  of 
school  for  their  children.  Most  of  the  mothers  need  help  in  food 
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planning,  in  keeping  accounts,  in  caring  for  their  own  and  the 
children’s  health.  They  want  to  live  better,  more  wholesomely, 
but  lack  the  knowledge  and  the  time. 

The  great  need  is  more  money.  More  money  in  the  state  for 
individual  mothers  and  for  trained  visitors  to  supervise  the  work, 
more  money  in  the  counties  in  order  that  county  superintendents 
of  public  welfare  may  have  sufficient  office  help  to  do  their  part 
of  the  work  thoroughly. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Institutions  for  Dependents : It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 

Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  license  and  visit  duly 
approved  public  and  private  institutions  caring  for  children.  It 
also  refuses  to  license  any  that  are  not  properly  established  and 
well-equipped  to  receive  and  care  for  children. 

At  present  there  are  twenty-two  private  and  two  semi-private 
orphanages  in  the  state.  The  semi-private  are  the  white  and  col- 
ored orphanages  at  Oxford,  both  of  which  receive  state  appro- 
priation. 

During  the  year  ending  June,  1924,  the  orphanages  of  North 
Carolina  cared  for  3,618  children.  There  will  be  some  increase 
in  this  number  for  another  year  as  three  of  the  institutions  are 
enlarging  their  plants. 

The  Children’s  Home  Society  of  North  Carolina  places  chil- 
dren in  foster  homes  with  a view  to  permanent  placement  and 
adoption.  This  does  not  take  place  until  the  family  and  the 
child  have  had  an  opportunity  of  living  together  long  enough  to 
determine  whether  adoption  would  be  satisfactory.  There  are 
more  homes  on  the  waiting  list  for  the  adoption  of  babies  than 
there  are  babies  to  fill  them.  But  the  reverse  is  true  of  the 
children  over  ten  years  of  age. 

Following  is  a list  of  child-caring  institutions  in  North  Caro- 
lina : 

Alexander  Home,  Mrs.  Fannie  Sharpe,  Charlotte. 

Baptist  Orphanage  and  Kennedy  Home,  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler, 
Thomasville. 

Buncombe  County  Children’s  Home,  Miss  Emma  Donoho,  Ashe- 
ville. 
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Catholic  Orphanage,  Rev.  Geo.  Woods,  Nazareth. 

Christian  Orphanage,  Chas.  D.  Johnston,  Elon  College. 

Eliada  Orphanage,  Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Asheville. 

Falcon  Orphanage,  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Falcon. 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage,  C.  G.  Pope,  Middlesex. 

Grandfather  Orphans’  Home,  J.  W.  Holcomb,  Banner  Elk. 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Home,  Chas.  Warren,  Goldsboro. 

Juvenile  Relief  Home,  Mrs.  Geo.  Norfleet,  Winston-Salem. 

Memorial  School  (Colored),  Rev.  J.  W.  Poindexter,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Methodist  Protestant  Children’s  Home,  H.  A.  Garrett,  High 
Point. 

Methodist  Orphanage,  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Raleigh. 

Mountain  Orphanage,  R.  D.  Bedinger,  Black  Mountain. 

Nazareth  Orphanage,  Rev.  W.  I.  McNairy,  Crescent. 

Oxford  Orphanage  (Colored),  H.  P.  Cheatham,  Oxford. 

Oxford  Orphanage,  R.  L.  Brown,  Oxford. 

Presbyterian  Orphans’  Home,  J.  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs. 

Pythian  Home,  C.  W.  Pender,  Clayton. 

St.  Ann’s  Orphanage,  Sister  Mary  Clare,  Belmont. 

Thompson  Orphanage,  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Charlotte. 

Wright  Refuge,  Miss  Alice  Pirie,  Durham. 

North  Carolina  Children’s  Home  Society,  J.  J.  Phoenix,  Greens- 
boro. 

Institutions  for  Delinquents : There  are  two  institutions 

supported  by  the  state  that  care  for  delinquents.  These  schools 
are  correctional  in  their  nature  and  do  all  they  can  to  make  good 
citizens  out  of  the  boys  and  girls.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work 
in  the  elementary  grades  and  high  school,  special  emphasis  is 
given  to  vocational  training. 

The  JacJcson  Training  School , C.  E.  Boger,  Superintendent , 
Concord:  This  school  established  in  1909  receives  boys  under 

sixteen  years  of  age  from  the  juvenile  courts.  It  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  state,  although  counties  and  organizations  have 
erected  cottages.  Twelve  cottages  are  now  in  use  and  two  more 
ready  for  occupancy  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  for  maintenance 
are  available.  These  cottages  approximate  the  family  home  in 
that  the  small  group  lives  in  a cottage  and  goes  outside  to  school 
and  to  work.  Special  emphasis  on  vocational  work  is  given  by 
teaching  boys  printing,  dairying,  farming  and  work  in  wood- 
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shop  and  shoe-shop.  At  present  there  are  396  boys  being  cared 
for  and  with  the  opening  of  the  two  new  cottages  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  care  for  450  boys. 

Samarcand  Manor , Miss  Agnes  McN  aughton,  Superintendent, 
Samarcand:  The  act  creating  this  institution  for  delinquent 

white  girls  is  somewhat  different  from  that  creating  the  Jackson 
Training  School  as  it  provides  that  girls  may  be  admitted  to  the 
institution  by  order  of  court  or  by  voluntary  application  of  the 
individual,  whereas  boys  are  committed  to  Jackson  only  by  the 
juvenile  court.  The  law  does  not  set  any  definite  age  limit  for 
admission  to  Samarcand,  but  due  to  many  urgent  cases  and  the 
limited  accommodations  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  board  of 
trustees  to  make  the  age  limit  sixteen  in  order  to  care  for  juvenile 
delinquents. 

This  school,  established  in  1917,  is  also  built  on  the  cottage 
plan  but  has  never  received  any  from  the  counties.  There  are  five 
cottages  now  in  use  and  one  in  process  of  construction.  The 
school  work  ranges  from  that  of  the  first  grade  through  that  of 
the  tenth  with  special  emphasis  on  vocational  education.  Classes 
in  home  economics,  basketry,  and  millinery  alternate  with  the 
classes  in  academic  subjects.  The  girls  have  opportunity  to  put 
these  lessons  into  practice  in  their  cottages.  The  girls  do  most 
of  the  work  on  the  farm,  caring  for  the  cows,  pigs  and  chickens. 
They  also  have  a garden  that  supplies  the  tables  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer. 

At  present  there  are  210  girls  at  Samarcand  and  if  the  next 
Legislature  makes  the  appropriation  that  the  board  of  trustees 
has  asked  for,  the  institution  will  be  able  to  care  for  350  girls. 

Morrison  Training  School  for  Negro  Boys,  Hamlet : The 

General  Assembly  of  1923  passed  a bill  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  for  delinquent  colored  boys.  The  build- 
ing has  recently  been  erected  and  the  school  will  probably  open 
within  a short  time.  It  will  be  supported  entirely  by  the  state. 

Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Rocky  Mount: 
This  school  was  authorized  at  the  1923  session  of  the  Legislature. 
The  site  has  been  selected  but  the  buildings  have  not  yet  been 
erected.  They  will  be  built  near  Rocky  Mount. 
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CHILD  PLACING 

Another  important  aspect  of  child  welfare  work  is  that  of 
child  placing  as  opposed  to  institutional  services.  Child  placing 
on  a state-wide  basis  is  officially  in  the  hands  of  the  Children’s 
Home  Society  of  North  Carolina.  This  is  a private  agency,  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina,  and  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors.  Mr.  John  J.  Phoenix  is  Superintendent. 

Dependent  and  neglected  children  in  any  county  in  the  state 
are  eligible  for  commitment  to  this  society,  through  the  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court,  if  they  are  normal  mentally  and  physically. 
At  the  receiving  home  in  Greensboro  the  idea  is  to  examine  the 
child  physically  and  mentally;  to  provide  needed  treatment  and 
to  study  the  individual  child  with  a view  to  its  placement  in  a 
permanent  home.  The  society  goes  further  and  investigates  the 
home  that  is  applying  for  the  child;  attempts  to  fit  the  child  to 
the  home  and  to  supervise  it  in  the  home ; if  necessary,  to  remove 
it  from  that  home  and  try  a new  environment  in  another  home. 
The  Children’s  Home  Society  is  doing  good  work  on  inadequate 
funds.  It  is  greatly  in  need  of  more  field  workers  for  home  find- 
ing and  supervision.  According  to  the  state  law  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  acting  as  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  has  the  right  to  com- 
mit children  to  temporary  or  permanent  homes.  Many  of  the 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  use  this  method  of  child- 
placing, except  in  cases  where  it  seems  best  for  the  child,  to  re- 
move it  entirely  from  its  old  environment. 

Many  of  the  children  reported  to  superintendents  of  wel- 
fare need  temporary  rather  than  permanent  care.  In  cases 
where  the  mother  needs  sanatorium  treatment  a home  may  be 
needed  for  the  children  for  six  months  or  a year.  Often  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  have  died  need  homes  for  two  or  three  years 
only,  as  the  fathers  frequently  marry  again.  Sometimes  rela- 
tives live  at  a great  distance  and  a child  needs  a home  until  they 
can  be  located.  A problem  child  may  need  to  get  away  from  an 
apparently  good  environment  for  several  months.  In  all  such 
cases  it  is  not  fair  to  the  child  to  put  the  machinery  of  permanent 
placement  in  motion  and  then  have  to  reverse  it  in  a short  time. 
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The  state  is  in  great  need  for  an  agency  for  child  placing  on 
a temporary  basis.  The  work  needs  standardizing  in  the  coun- 
ties— whether  this  field  should  be  taken  over  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  a special  child  placing  agent 
appointed,  or  whether  the  Children’s  Home  Society  should  in- 
crease its  activities  to  take  care  of  this  need  is  a matter  for  con- 
sideration. 

CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

The  North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  was  opened  in 
July,  1921.  Even  the  first  year’s  operation  proved  the  need  of 
such  an  institution  to  be  so  urgent  that  the  legislature  of  1923  in- 
creased the  previous  appropriation.  Any  child  in  North  Caro- 
lina under  sixteen  who  is  a cripple  can  be  examined  at  the  State 
Hospital,  and,  if  found  in  need  of  the  treatment  there  provided, 
can  be  admitted.  At  present  there  is  no  ward  for  colored  chil- 
dren. This  need  must  soon  be  met.  The  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  learning  through  the  number  of  requests 
that  came  in  to  the  office,  that  the  work  of  the  hospital  was  too 
new  to  be  well  known,  decided  to  make  a State  Census  of 
crippled  children,  in  connection  with  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Through  this  census,  in  October, 
1922,  the  names  of  seven  hundred  children  were  obtained. 

So  many  of  these  children  were  at  such  a great  distance  from 
the  hospital,  and  so  handicapped  by  poverty  and  ignorance,  that 
some  means  had  to  be  provided  for  bringing  them  in  touch  with 
the  doctor.  Local  orthopedic  clinics  were  the  solution.  At  pres- 
ent nine  of  these  have  been  held  at  which  children  have  been  ex- 
amined. The  Surgeon-in-Chief  from  the  hospital  and  a represen- 
tative from  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  have  been  present  each  time.  The 
clinics  have  been  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  children  attend- 
ing them,  but  to  their  families  as  well.  Parents  have  learned 
that  nurses  and  doctors  and  social  workers  are  just  “folks”  to 
whom  they  can  trust  their  children — confidence  between  client 
and  doctor  is  established — money  and  time  are  saved,  the  doctor 
examines  fifty  to  seventy-five  children  in  a day  at  one  spot,  in- 
stead of  having  the  fifty  or  seventy-five  with  at  least  one  attend- 
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ant  each  come  to  the  hospital.  At  the  nine  clinics  held  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  names  have  been  added  to  the  original  seven 
hundred.  Other  counties  will  have  clinics  next  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Women’s  Clubs  have  been  of  great  service  in  advertising 
and  aiding  the  state  with  the  clinics.  They  have  furnished 
lunches,  clerical  service,  cars,  and  invaluable  personal  work  in 
persuading  parents  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  open 
to  their  children.  Help  in  this  phase  of  work  with  crippled 
children  will  always  be  open  to  club  women.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
time  it  will  lead  to  active  efforts  to  secure  a vocational  convale- 
scent home  school  for  the  children  treated  at  the  hospital  who 
need  several  years’  treatment,  cases  of  tubercular  joints,  etc. 
During  these  long  periods  such  patients  should  have  the  home 
and  school  advantages  that  they  cannot  get  in  their  meager  pri- 
vate homes. 

OTHER  INSTITUTIONAL  WORK 

The  General  Problem:  One  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 

problems  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is 
that  of  co-operating  with  the  larger  state  institutions  of  public 
welfare,  with  the  needed  amount  of  supervision  and  coooperation 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  minimum  amount  of  direction  and  con- 
trol on  the  other.  The  institutional  problem  is  a many-sided 
one  and  each  institution  has  its  own  peculiar  problems  resulting 
from  the  type  of  person  served,  the  location  from  which  the 
population  is  drawn,  the  amount  of  financial  and  moral  support 
given  it,  etc.  There  are,  however,  some  conditions  that  are  gen- 
eral and  the  same  remedies  may  be  applied  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
institutions  only  care  for  results  of  unfortunate  social  conditions, 
and  we  should  continually  look  back  along  the  way  by  which  an 
inmate  of  an  institution  has  come,  and  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
why  he  has  had  to  be  committed  to  an  institution.  These  causes 
are  various:  unsatisfactory  economic  conditions,  poor  educational 
facilities,  inadequate  programs  of  public  health,  public  welfare 
and  social  and  mental  hygiene,  these  are  a few  of  the  factors  that 
go  into  the  making  of  dependents,  delinquents  and  defectives  that 
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institutions  must  care  for.  Hence,  we  should  constantly  seek  to 
improve  the  general  life  of  the  community  by  fostering  such  pro- 
grams if  institutional  charges  are  ever  to  decrease. 

Usually  the  average  person  sees  an  institution  as  a thing  of 
stone  and  mortar  and  the  more  elaborate  it  is  in  structure  and 
equipment,  the  better  satisfied  he  is  that  by  supporting  it  he  is 
fulfilling  his  obligation  to  the  sick,  the  defective,  the  delinquent 
or  the  dependent.  But  the  average  person  also  has  a responsi- 
bility for  the  social  conditions  of  the  community  that  have  made 
the  institution  a necessity.  And  the  prime  essential  for  the  suc- 
cess of  any  institution  is  not  its  material  structure  or  equipment, 
but  the  employment  of  officials  with  character,  training  and  ex- 
perience to  fit  them  adequately  for  their  position.  And  this  holds 
good  whether  the  institution  be  a jail,  an  orphanage,  a county 
home,  a hospital  for  the  insane,  or  a school  for  the  delinquent. 
We  are  at  present  rapidly  replacing  county  homes  that  were  a dis- 
grace to  the  state  with  modern  and  frequently  too  elaborate  build- 
ings,— and,  in  general,  employing  the  same  kind  of  people  to  run 
them  that  have  always  done  so,  even  when  these  people  are  inef- 
ficient. There  are  still  county  commissioners  who  let  out  the 
county  home  to  the  highest  bidder. 

A certain  amount  of  suitable  equipment  is  necessary,  of 
course.  But  as  a result  of  experience  and  investigation,  ideas 
and  methods  of  caring  for  the  unfortunate  of  various  kinds 
change  rapidly.  Consequently,  it  is  unwise  to  put  too  much 
money  in  expensive  structures  that  in  a few  years  may  be  en- 
tirely out  of  date.  Practically  all  institutions,  even  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  are  now  being  built  in  or  broken  up  into  the  cottage 
type,  and  millions  of  dollars  may  be  mis-spent  in  out-of-date  con- 
gregate buildings.  The  cottage  system  in  institutions  recom- 
mends itself  because  it  has  been  found  that  trying  to  care  for 
people  with  special  problems  in  large  groups  is  unnatural  and 
unsatisfactory. 

In  establishing  an  institution,  a careful  study  of  the  type  of 
person  the  institution  is  to  serve  should  be  made  with  a view 
to  building  and  equipping  it  to  fill  the  peculiar  needs  of  this  type. 
Many  an  institution  has  been  built  to  gratify  an  architect’s  ambi- 
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tion,  to  provide  political  jobs,  or  to  do  many  other  things  more 
effectively  than  to  care  intelligently  and  kindly  for  the  sick,  the 
afflicted  and  the  needy. 

There  are  two  types  of  county  institutions  in  some  sections  of 
North  Carolina  that  are  becoming  less  and  less  a necessity  and 
more  and  more  a useless  burden  on  the  tax-payer.  These  are  the 
county  homes  and  the  county  jails  which  should  be  replaced  by 
district  homes  and  district  jails.  In  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  general  population  of  this  state,  the  population  of  county 
homes  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  thirty  years.  A number 
of  county  homes  have  only  a few  inmates.  One  county  home  at 
present  has  only  one.  A number  of  county  jails  stand  vacant  or 
have  only  a few  prisoners  annually.  Such  institutions  are  a use- 
less burden  on  the  tax-payer  when  their  function  could  be  accom- 
plished more  efficiently  and  with  less  expense  by  district  insti- 
tutions. 

Prisons  and  Prison  Problems : Organization  of  the  Citizens* 

Committee  of  One  Hundred  in  1922  was  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant forward  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  prison  reform  in 
North  Carolina.  This  committee  is  composed  of  prominent  per- 
sons in  the  State  who  have  declared  themselves  interested  in  this 
subject  and  desirous  of  studying  prison  conditions  in  North  Caro- 
lina impartially.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  educate  the 
public  as  to  these  conditions  and  the  need  of  prison  reform  and 
to  promote  needed  legislation. 

In  1922  a survey  of  county  jails  and  chain-gangs  in  North 
Carolina  was  made  by  Roy  M.  Brown,  head  of  the  bureau  of  in- 
stitutional supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  and  Wiley  B.  Sanders,  now  of  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  A report  of  this 
survey  which  disclosed  many  conditions  needing  improvement  was 
made  to  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  by  Mr.  Sanders  and  a 
bulletin  containing  this  report  published. 
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In  the  General  Assembly  of  1923,  the  bills  sponsored  by  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  were: 

1.  To  place  the  State  Prison  on  an  appropriation  basis. 

2.  To  transfer  the  criminal  insane  from  the  State  Prison  to  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

3.  To  abolish  flogging  and  the  use  of  the  dark  cell. 

Of  these,  the  first  two  were  passed  and  the  third  defeated. 

In  April,  1923,  prison  reform  in  North  Carolina  received 
fresh  impetus  by  the  insistence  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  that  there  ^should  be  full  investigation  of  serious 
charges  made  against  the  prison  administration  by  E.  E.  Dud- 
ding,  President  of  the  Prisoners’  Relief  Society  at  Washington. 
This  led  to  announcement  by  Governor  Morrison  of  a program 
of  prison  reform  in  which  were  included : 

1.  Abolition  of  flogging  and  the  use  of  dark  cells  in  the  State 
Prison  system. 

2.  Commutation  of  the  sentences  of  all  state  prisoners  to  “inde- 
terminate,” that  is,  the  maximum  and  minimum  terms. 

3.  Recommendation  that  the  county  commissioners  abolish  flog- 
ging in  their  county  systems. 

4.  Instructions  to  the  solicitors  to  visit  the  county  jails  and  chain- 
gangs  in  their  districts  and  to  report  to  the  Governor  on 
their  condition. 

A campaign  of  education  on  prison  reform  has  been  carried 
on  in  1922-24  through  “Public  Welfare  Progress”,  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

County  Homes:  A survey  of  county  homes  in  North  Caro- 

lina was  made  in  1922  by  representatives  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  A summary  of  this  is  included  in 
the  State  Board’s  biennial  report  for  1920-22.  Questionnaires 
were  sent  and  visits  and  mental  examinations  made  in  a group 
of  representative  county  homes.  A special  bulletin  on  Poor  Re- 
lief in  North  Carolina  showing  conditions  of  county  homes  has 
been  published  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  1923  passed  a law  permitting  two 
or  more  counties  to  unite  in  building  a district  home  for  indigent. 
No  progress,  however,  has  been  made  towards  the  acceptance  of 
this  law  by  the  counties. 

Twenty-five  new  county  homes  have  been  built  since  1919  or 
are  now  under  construction.  With  the  exception  of  two,  the  cost 
of  these  has  ranged  from  $20,000  to  $175,000.  The  aggregate 
cost  is  $1,000,000. 

In  1921  the  number  of  inmates  of  county  homes  in  this  state 
was  1,630;  in  1922  it  was  1,650;  in  1923,  it  was  1,775.  However, 
the  number  of  inmates  per  100,000  of  the  state’s  population  has 
decreased  within  every  census  period  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  county  homes  exclusive  of  farm 
products  used  in  the  homes  in  1921  was  $372,000;  in  1922  it  was 
$384,000;  and  in  1923  it  was  $403,000. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  county  homes  including  farm  prod- 
ucts used  in  the  homes  in  1921  was  $584,000.  Estimated  for 
1922-23,— in  1922  it  was  $597,000;  in  1923  it  was  $616,000. 

The  cost  of  outdoor  poor  relief,  that  is,  relief  of  the  indigent 
who  are  not  confined  to  county  homes,  in  1921  was  $157,000;  in 
1922  it  was  $175,000;  and  in  1923  it  was  $196,000.  It  has  been 
found  that  much  money  is  wasted  in  outdoor  poor  relief  because 
of  the  lack  of  proper  supervision.  As  provided  by  law  the  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  should  supervise  this  under  the  county 
commissioners. 

Institutions  for  Delinquent  Youth:  (See  Institutions  for 

Children.) 

Institutions  for  Defectives : North  Carolina  has  one  institu- 

tion for  the  mentally  defective,  the  Caswell  Training  School  at 
Kinston,  of  which  Dr.  C.  Banks  McNairy  is  Superintendent. 
This  institution  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1911. 
It  now  cares  for  about  350  inmates.  The  Legislature  of  1923 
gave  the  Caswell  Training  School  appropriation  for  permanent 
improvements  to  bring  the  school  up  to  a capacity  of  400.  Insuf- 
ficient maintenance  funds,  however,  limit  the  number.  There 
are  scores  of  mentally  defective  persons  on  the  waiting  list  of 
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the  Caswell  Training  School  which,  despite  all  its  efforts,  can- 
not meet  the  tremendous  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  in  this 
state. 

Hospitals  for  the  Insane : There  are  three  hospitals  for  the 

insane  in  North  Carolina:  The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Raleigh,  established  in  1848,  approximate  capacity  1,700;  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Morganton,  established  1875, 
approximate  capacity  1,650;  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Negro 
Insane  at  Goldsboro,  established  in  1880,  approximate  capacity 
1,085. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1923  provided  more  liberally  for 
these  hospitals  than  for  any  other  charitable  institutions  (with 
the  exception  of  the  appropriation  for  permanent  improvements 
at  the  Caswell  Training  School).  However,  the  number  of  in- 
sane persons  in  the  state  is  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  gen- 
eral population.  The  hospital  for  the  negro  insane  at  Goldsboro 
is  particularly  crowded.  Provision  was  made  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature for  buildings  at  the  institutions  at  Raleigh  and  Goldsboro 
to  care  for  the  criminal  insane  who  are  to  be  moved  from  the 
State  Prison  where  they  have  been  confined. 

Special  Institutions : The  North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hos- 

pital for  Crippled  Children  at  Gastonia.  One  of  the  more  recent 
state  charitable  institutions  is  the  North  Carolina  Orthopedic 
Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  at  Gastonia  founded  in  1909  by 
R.  B.  Babington,  made  a state  institution  in  1917,  and  opened 
for  the  admission  of  patients  in  July,  1921.  Dr.  O.  L.  Miller  is 
chief  surgeon  of  this  hospital  which  has  a capacity  of  60  beds. 
During  the  three  years  since  its  opening,  this  institution  has  cared 
for  1,572  crippled  children,  according  to  its  annual  report.  Be- 
sides this,  the  chief  surgeon  has  been  in  charge  of  nine  clinics 
for  crippled  children  held  by  the  hospital  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  at  various  towns  in  the  state  dur- 
ing 1923-24. 

State  Institutions  Under  the  Supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare:  The  state  institutions  that 

come  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  are: 
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Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Raleigh.  Established  in  1848 
through  the  efforts  of  Dorothea  Dix,  who  brought  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  20  states. 

State  Prison  at  Raleigh.  Established  in  1869. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Morganton.  Established  in  1875. 

Hospital  for  Negro  Insane  at  Goldsboro.  Established  in 
1880. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  for  delinquent  white  boys 
at  Concord.  Established  in  1909. 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  for  crippled  children  at 
Gastonia.  Established  in  1909. 

Caswell  Training  School  for  mental  defectives  at  Kinston. 
Established  in  1911. 

Samarcand  Manor  for  delinquent  white  girls  at  Samarcand. 
Established  in  1917. 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  delinquent  negro  boys  in 
Richmond  County.  Established  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1921.  Now  finished  but  not  opened. 

Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  delinquent 
white  boys  at  Rocky  Mount.  Established  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1923.  Not  yet  complete. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  also  contributes  to  the  support 
of  the  Masonic  Orphanage  and  the  Orphanage  for  Colored  Chil- 
dren, both  at  Oxford.  These  institutions  are  also  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

This  list  does  not  include  the  county  institutions  and  the 
private  institutions  that  the  State  Board  supervises. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  FOR  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  ON  PRISON  PROGRAM 

The  prison  reform  measures  advocated  by  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service,  as  suggested  by  the  Citizens ’ Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  and  adopted  during  the  1924  meeting  in 
Charlotte,  are: 

1.  That  it  shall  be  made  legal  for  two  or  more  counties  to  unite 
in  building  district  jails,  and  that  the  substitution  of  district 
jails  for  county  jails  shall  be  encouraged  to  take  place  as  rap- 
idly as  possible. 

2.  A state  farm  colony  for  women  offenders. 
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3.  The  abolition  of  the  county  convict  camps  as  such  and  state 
control  of  all  prisoners. 

4.  That  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  shall 
be  given  power  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  already 
upon  the  statute  books  in  regard  to  the  care  and  treatment 
of  county  prisoners,  and  to  maintain  prescribed  standards  for 
county  jails  and  convict  camps. 

5.  That  flogging  and  confinement  in  cells  and  dungeons  as  a 
method  of  discipline  for  prisoners  shall  be  prohibited  in  all 
prisons,  chain  gangs,  prison  camps,  or  workhouses  in  the  State. 

6.  Abolition  of  th©  convict  lease  system  for  both  state  and 
county  prisoners. 

7.  That  a wider  use  and  extension  of  the  honor  system  in  county 
and  state  prison  camps  shall  be  definitely  encouraged. 

8.  That  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  present  board  of 
directors  of  the  State  Prison,  there  shall  be  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor, 
five  persons  who  shall  constitute  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
State  Prison.  At  the  1925  session  of  the  General  Assembly  all 
five  of  these  members  shall  be  elected;  two  for  a term  of  two 
years,  two  for  a term  of  four  years,  and  one  for  a term  of 
six  years,  and  thereafter  the  terms  shall  be  six  years  for  all; 
provided  that  the  minority  party  and  both  sexes  shall  always 
be  represented  among  the  appointive  members;  elections  to  be 
by  concurrent  vote  of  the  General  Assembly. 

9.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a more  ade- 
quate system  of  prison  industries  in  the  State  Prison,  which 
would  provide  vocational  training  for  such  prisoners  as  are 
capable  of  receiving  it. 

10.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State  Prison  shall  be  author- 
ized to  employ  one  or  more  psychiatrists  or  psychologists  for 
the  examination  and  classification  of  all  state  prisoners. 

11.  Compulsory  education  for  the  prisoners  in  the  State  Prison, 
and  the  employment  of  teachers  and  instuctors  for  same;  said 
instruction  to  be  during  the  regular  work  hours. 

12.  That  the  present  law  relating  to  the  membership  of  the  advis- 
ory board  of  parole  shall  be  changed  so  that  it  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  members:  The  superintendent  of  the 
State  Prison,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  a 
representative  from  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  the  chief 
of  a bureau  of  parole  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
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lie  Welfare,  the  last  named  member  to  act  as  secretary  of 
the  board,  provided,  however,  that  the  secretary  of  the  board 
shall  have  the  power  to  vote. 

13.  That  the  same  standards  of  health  and  sanitation  be  maintained 
in  city  prisons  as  are  required  in  county  jails. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE 

The  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  and  Hy- 
giene as  a department  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  has  marked  a definite  step  in  the  advancement  of  the 
work  toward  better  mental  health  and  hygiene  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Bureau  has  felt  that  it  must  perform  a 
twofold  function — the  one  of  an  educational,  the  other  of  a prac- 
tical nature. 

The  Bureau  has  sought  to  bring  to  the  general  public  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  mentally  subnormal  and  abnormal  individuals  as 
community  problems  by  showing  their  relationship  to  poverty 
(eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  126  white  inmates  of  eight  county 
homes  were  either  subnormal  or  abnormal) ; to  delinquency 
(showing  in  cases  of  individual  delinquents  the  importance  of  the 
mental  condition — the  survey  of  the  population  of  Samarcand 
Manor);  the  school  problem;  and  the  minor  social  maladjust- 
ments. It  has  sought,  through  family  history  studies,  to  empha- 
size the  necessity  for  preventing  the  continuation  of  cacogenic 
strains. 

That  the  Bureau  has  done  much  of  a distinctly  practical  na- 
ture is  evident  from  the  following  summary  of  the  sources  from 
which  it  has  received  its  cases  during  the  last  biennial  period: 


I.  Federal  Organizations — No.  cases 

1.  Walter  Reed  Hospital  1 

II.  State  Departments  and  Institutions — 

Cases 

1.  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  97 

2.  N.  C.  School  for  the  Deaf  268 

3.  Department  Vocational  Rehabilitation  1 

4.  University  of  North  Carolina  4 

5.  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  233 

6.  N.  C.  School  of  Public  Welfare,  U.  N.  C 1 

604 

III.  County  Organizations  and  Officials — 

1.  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare 
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County  Cases 

Alamance  3 

Alexander  1 

Catawba  3 

Davie  1 

Durham  7 

Edgecombe  4 

Forsyth  6 

Guilford 2 

Henderson  10 

Orange  2 

New  Hanover  : 3 

Pender  7 

Vance  1 

Wake  1 

Yadkin  1 

53 

2.  School  Superintendents 

Chapel  Hill 1 

Durham  4 

Elizabeth  City  9 

Gastonia  7 

Salisbury  34 

Wilmington  25 

80 

3.  County  School  Nurses 

Durham  County  5 

New  Hanover  County  1 

6 

4.  Court  Officials  1 

5.  Health  Officers  , 1 

6.  County  Homes 

Orange  County  6 

Chatham  County 8 


14 


IV.  Orphanages  and  Child  Placing  Societies — 

1.  N.  C.  Children’s  Home  Society,  Greensboro  6 

2.  Oxford  Orphanage,  Oxford 13 

3.  Thompson  Orphanage,  Charlotte 12 

4.  Wright  Refuge,  Durham  32 


155 


V.  Miscellaneous- 
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1.  Red  Cross  2 

2.  Relatives  and  friends  13 

3.  Personal  application  of  individual  4 

4.  Attorneys  for  individual  1 

5.  Secretary  of  Associated  Charities  1 

6.  Woman’s  Club  of  Raleigh  1 

7.  Church  Club  of  Raleigh  1 

8.  City  Commissioners  of  Asheville  1 

24 

Total 847 


The  Wake  Family:  The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 

lic Welfare  has  studied  the  family  history  of  a feeble-minded 
woman  and  a drunkard  in  North  Carolina  who  are  married  and 
have  six  living  children  of  whom  four  are  now  in  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded,  another  has  been  several  times  arrested  and 
only  one  appears  to  be  normal.  This  study  has  resulted  in  pro- 
ducing part  of  the  great  body  of  evidence  that  would  seem  to 
prove  that  mental  deficiency  and  emotional  instability  are  strong- 
ly inherited.  The  cost  of  this  family  to  society  including  cost  of 
institutional  care,  arrests  and  sentences,  contributions  from 
churches  and  charitable  organizations  is  estimated  to  have  been 
$20,000  so  far. 

The  woman  had  two  half-sisters  and  one  half-brother  all 
known  to  have  been  mentally  defective  like  herself.  Although 
she  is  a woman  about  fifty  years  old  she  has  a mental  age  of  8 
years.  She  has  been  arrested  again  and  again  for  drunkenness 
and  disorder,  has  spent  six  months  at  one  of  the  State  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane  and  has  been  a life-long  recipient  of  charity. 

One  of  the  two  brothers  of  the  man  was  found  to  have  been 
a drunkard  also.  The  man,  who  like  his  wife,  has  received  pallia- 
tive charity  all  his  life,  has  served  two  years  in  the  workhouse, 
has  been  an  inmate  of  a county  home,  has  spent  numerous  months 
in  jail,  and  now  has  paresis  and  is  an  inmate  of  one  of  the  State 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

The  records  of  five  of  the  six  living  children  are  of  marked 
inability  to  adjust  themselves  to  environment,  with  frequent  ar- 
rests and  immorality  and  with  the  careers  of  four  closed  in  in- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  defective  where  they  continue  to  be  a 
burden  to  the  state. 
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ACQUAINTING  THE  PEOPLE  WITH  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  PLAN 

Difficulties : One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  State 

Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  in  which  is  needed  the 
cooperation  of  such  groups  as  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
is  that  of  acquainting  the  people  of  the  state  with  the  plans,  pro- 
grams and  purposes  of  public  welfare.  With  only  seven  years 
since  the  reorganization  of  the  old  North  Carolina  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  and  the  inauguration  of  the  state-wide  county  system 
in  191 7,  public  welfare-work  in  North  Carolina  is  still  compara- 
tively a new  venture.  Accustomed  for  many  years  to  a board 
of  public  charities  whose  work  was  more  or  less  desultory  and 
largely  palliative,  the  people  of  this  state  in  general  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  aims  of  the  new  system,  skeptical  of  its  possibili- 
ties and  unfamiliar  with  its  technique.  This  situation  has  been 
steadily  improving,  however,  and  with  better  understanding  of 
the  work,  more  intelligent  people  in  North  Carolina  rally  to  its 
support.  But  there  is  still  considerable  misunderstanding  and 
ignorance  of  the  real  objects  of  the  public  welfare  work  and  of 
its  value. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  publicity  bureau  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  lessen  this  misunderstanding  and 
ignorance.  In  order  to  be  really  successful,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  must  “get  across”  to  the  people  of 
the  state  whose  board  it  is,  upon  whom  it  depends  for  support 
and  to  whom  it  is  responsible.  This  is  being  done  by  means  of 
news  and  feature  stories  on  interesting  aspects  of  the  work  sent 
out  to  the  state  press,  by  the  publication  of  special  bulletins  and 
of  “Public  Welfare  Progress”,  the  Board’s  monthly  sheet,  by  ad- 
dresses by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  and  members  of 
her  staff,  and  by  summer  institutes  of  public  welfare  held  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  for  two  weeks  each  year  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  there. 

Bulletins:  Special  bulletins  on  various  phases  of  the  public 

welfare  work  are  published  by  the  Board  when  they  seem  perti- 
nent. Recently  bulletins  have  been  issued  on  Juvenile  Courts, 
Laws  Relating  to  Public  Welfare  Work  in  North  Carolina,  Moth- 
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ers’  Aid,  and  Poor  Relief  in  North  Carolina.  A bulletin  on  child- 
caring institutions  is  in  process  of  preparation.  These  bulletins 
are  furnished  to  interested  persons  upon  request. 

“Public  Welfare  Progress” : “Public  Welfare  Progress”  is  a 

four-page  sheet  published  monthly  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  and  sent  at  present  to  a mailing  list  of 
6,500.  The  aim  of  this  publication  is  to  be  interesting  rather 
than  technical  or  academic.  It  is  written  for  the  average  reader 
in  order  to  familiarize  him  with  the  work  of  the  Board  and  to  in- 
terest him  in  it.  It  is  for  free  distribution. 

Addresses : Addresses  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 

fare and  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Board  at  meet- 
ings of  organizations  of  all  kinds  in  the  state  represent  another 
important  part  of  the  publicity  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic welfare  work.  It  is  estimated  that  during  twelve  recent 
months  the  Commissioner  alone  has  spoken  to  an  average  of  1,- 
000  persons  a month  on  the  program  of  public  welfare  in  North 
Carolina. 

Institutes  of  Public  Welfare:  For  the  past  five  years  insti- 

tutes of  public  welfare  have  been  held  for  two  weeks  each  sum- 
mer at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  under  the  joint  direc- 
tion of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  at  the  University  and  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  At  these  institutes 
regular  courses  of  study  on  subjects  relating  to  public  welfare 
and  special  lectures  by  authorities  in  this  field  are  given.  Coun- 
ty superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  other  social  workers, 
public  and  private,  in  North  Carolina  and  other  parts  of  the 
South  can  gather  at  these  institutes  for  discussion  and  study  of 
their  particular  problems. 

Programs  for  Cooperating  Organizations : Suggestive  pro- 

grams in  line  with  the  State  program  of  public  welfare  are  pre- 
pared by  the  publicity  bureau  for  organizations  wishing  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

News  and  Feature  Stories  to  the  State  Press:  News  stories 

about  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wei- 
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fare  and  feature  stories  about  aspects  of  the  public  welfare  work 
that  seem  to  call  for  special  attention  are  prepared  by  the  pub- 
licity bureau  and  sent  to  the  newspapers  of  the  state. 

SPECIAL  PLANS  AND  PROJECTS 

There  is  no  better  way  to  illustrate  both  the  work  and  dif- 
ficulties in  the  public  welfare  program  than  the  citation  of  special 
examples  of  problems  and  projects.  These  may  well  be  set  forth 
in  special  stories  from  some  of  the  different  counties.  Others  may 
be  illustrated  in  case  stories,  such  as  are  found  at  the  end  of  this 
bulletin  and  in  the  previous  statement  of  mental  health  and 
hygiene. 

Buncombe : The  first  mental  hygiene  clinic  to  be  connected 

with  a juvenile  court  in  North  Carolina  was  established  in  the 
spring  of  1924  in  connection  with  the  juvenile  court  of  Asheville, 
which  was  reorganized  at  that  time.  Dr.  Louis  E.  Bisch,  who  is  a 
nationally  known  psychiatrist  and  who  has  a private  sanitorium 
at  Asheville,  is  in  charge  of  this  clinic.  Establishment  of  such  a 
clinic  is  in  line  with  the  best  modern  thought  on  the  treatment  of 
the  delinquent.  It  is  becoming  constantly  more  widely  recog- 
nized that  delinquency  often  has  its  basis  in  mental  deficiency  or 
in  some  mental  twist  that  can  be  properly  treated  only  by 
psychiatry.  Asheville’s  action  in  establishing  this  clinic  is  an 
encouraging  evidence  of  the  increase  of  the  scientific  attitude  to- 
wards the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  North  Carolina. 

Forsyth:  Women  who  are  recipients  of  Mothers’  Aid  in  For- 

syth county  have  been  organized  in  a club  which  meets  once  a 
month  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Winston-Salem.  The  club  is  both  a 
recreational  and  an  educational  project.  The  program  includes 
lessons  in  sewing  and  cooking  as  well  as  entertainment  features. 
One  of  the  county  probation  officers  was  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  this  club  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Win- 
ston-Salem Woman’s  Club.  At  each  meeting  two  or  three  mem- 
bers of  the  department  act  as  hostesses. 

A project  in  child-care  is  being  carried  on  by  a number  of 
public-spirited  women  of  Winston-Salem  under  the  name  of  the 
Juvenile  Relief  Association.  In  1923  they  opened  a receiving 
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home  for  the  temporary  care  of  children  under  six  years  old. 
The  home  is  a one-story  brick  cottage  with  capacity  to  care  for 
twenty-five  children,  and  was  donated  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Reynolds. 
A practical  nurse  is  in  charge.  No  child  is  to  be  kept  in  the  home 
for  more  than  a year.  This  institution  should  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  placing  dependent  children. 

Harnett:  The  superintendent  of  public  welfare  for  Har- 

nett county  believes  that  recreation  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
raise  the  tone  of  community  life  and  to  prevent  social  maladjust- 
ments. Consequently,  in  her  work,  she  has  placed  most  emphasis 
upon  recreation  on  a county-wide  scale.  A county  sing  attended 
by  choruses  from  each  township  and  by  hundreds  of  other  people 
has  been  an  annual  feature  in  Harnett  for  several  years.  In  1924 
a pageant  was  given  in  which  large  numbers  of  people  partici- 
pated. 

Henderson:  In  Henderson  county  the  superintendent  of 

public  welfare  arranged  to  hold  a mental  hygiene  clinic  for  his 
county  when  the  psycho-pathologist  employed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  was  asked  to  come  to  the  county 
and  examine  a number  of  persons  who  were  thought  to  be  men- 
tally defective  or  otherwise  abnormal.  By  having  the  exact  status 
of  persons  in  need  of  help  determined,  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  will  be  in  much  better  position  to  secure  for  them  the 
help  which  will  be  most  effective. 

Pasquotank : A Children’s  Home  was  opened  in  September, 

1924,  in  Pasquotank  county  which  is  for  the  temporary  shelter 
of  the  county’s  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children 
committed  by  the  juvenile  court.  Such  a home  is  an  indispensa- 
ble adjunct  of  a juvenile  court  that  functions  properly.  Here 
children  are  taken  out  of  surroundings  too  immoral  for  their 
proper  rearing.  Dependent  chlidren  whose  parents  have  deserted 
them  and  for  whom  there  is  no  one  to  provide  find  a temporary 
shelter  in  this  home  as  do  those  committed  to  state  institutions 
who  are  waiting  for  admission.  Delinquents  are  also  temporarily 
committed  here.  The  idea  of  this  Children’s  Home  originated 
with  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  for  Pasquotank  and 
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received  the  hearty  support  of  the  community.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  juvenile  court  is  greatly  weakened  when  there  is  no  place 
to  which  it  can  commit  juveniles  for  temporary  care. 

A Mothers’  Club  was  organized  by  the  Pasquotank  welfare 
officer  and  the  county  home  demonstration  agent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  women  of  the  mill  settlement  near  Elizabeth  City.  The 
club  was  started  primarily  to  encourage  the  rearing  of  better 
babies.  However,  it  has  now  become  an  important  part  of  the 
social  and  civic  life  of  the  mill  community  and  has  an  inter- 
ested and  growing  membership.  A community  house  has  been 
secured  where  the  club’s  meetings  are  held  and  which  has  been 
attractively  furnished.  The  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Elizabeth  City  Woman’s  Club  was  especially  interested  and  help- 
ful in  this  enterprise. 

Public  welfare  work  among  the  negroes  is  organized  in  Pas- 
quotank county.  It  is  carried  on  by  the  negroes  themselves  under 
a central  committee  of  their  race.  It  is  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  but  she  is 
seldom  called  upon  to  assist. 

Vance:  The  chain-gang  and  prison  camp  in  Vance  are  in 

unusually  good  condition  because  of  the  sort  of  discipline  the  in- 
telligent and  humane  prison  superintendent  uses,  and  because  of 
the  interest  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare.  There 
is  no  flogging  in  this  camp  and  chains  are  resorted  to  only  in  ex- 
treme and  exceptionally  refractory  cases.  The  superintendent  of 
the  camp  holds  up  to  the  prisoner  the  idea  that  he  is  a man  and 
that  when  he  is  released  he  must  be  a better  man  than  when  he 
went  in.  The  camp  is  exceptionally  clean  and  the  food  whole- 
some. The  superintendent  of  public  welfare  is  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  prison  camp  and  chain-gang  and  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  many  improvements. 

All  the  crippled  children  in  Vance  county  (about  20)  have 
been  taken  to  the  North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gasto- 
nia, have  been  examined  and  treated  or  fitted  with  orthopedic 
apparatus  and  in  many  cases  are  much  improved.  The  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  carried  sixteen  to  the  Orthopedic  Hos- 
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pital  at  one  time.  She  is  now  giving  her  attention  to  the  adult 
cripples  who  can  be  helped  by  the  State  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

A charity  fund  was  established  in  1924  by  a public-spirited 
citizen  of  Vance  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  specially  needy 
cases  found  by  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  the  county. 
This  fund  which  is  based  on  the  income  from  $15,000  worth  of 
bonds  yields  $750  annually.  An  emergency  relief  fund  to  which 
a number  of  citizens  contribute  also  exists  in  Sampson  county 
and  perhaps  in  others. 

THE  FOUR-COUNTY  DEMONSTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

In  the  effort  to  demonstrate  to  North  Carolina  and  to  many 
others  interested,  a plan  has  been  evolved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  School  of  Public  Welfare 
of  the  University  whereby  a four-county  demonstration  covering  a 
period  of  three  years  is  being  undertaken  to  show  what  can  be 
done  in  two  rural  and  two  urban  communities.  The  plan  will 
provide  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  School  of  Public  Welfare  furnish  adequate  assistance  to  these 
counties  to  make  possible  a minimum  organization,  some  of  the 
details  of  which  the  counties  may  not  deem  necessary.  Such  a 
plan  includes  an  expert  case  work  supervisor,  more  assistants 
in  psychiatric  social  work,  assistants  in  probation  and  school  at- 
tendance work,  a colored  assistant  to  help  work  out  problems 
among  the  negroes,  together  with  other  necessary  material  and 
equipment.  The  result  of  the  work  ought  to  show  the  point  at 
which  counties  may  extend  their  services  to  the  best  advantage 
and  the  minimum  below  which  they  cannot  go  in  order  to  reap 
benefits  from  the  county  unit  system  and  state  cooperation.  This 
demonstration  has  been  made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  which  is  interested,  along 
with  the  rest  of  us,  in  helping  determine  the  relative  merits  of 
the  North  Carolina  county  plan. 

TRAINING  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  effective  work  is  the  lack  of  trained  workers  who  can  see 
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through  the  administration  of  the  North  Carolina  plan  and  the 
wishes  of  the  forward-looking  counties.  This  is  not  different 
from  the  problem  which  faced  the  county  superintendents  of 
schools  a few  decades  ago  or  the  problem  which  faced  the  teach- 
ers and  the  educational  system  before  higher  standards  and  cer- 
tification were  introduced.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a very  vital  prob- 
lem and  one  that  must  be  worked  out  before  progress  can  be 
made  satisfactorily.  Almost  simultaneous  with  the  establishment 
of  the  new  plan  of  public  welfare  in  North  Carolina,  the  Uni- 
versity established  a School  of  Public  Welfare  with  this  particu- 
lar problem  in  view.  One  of  the  forms  of  cooperation  between 
the  School  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  is  that  found  in  the  institutes  previously  de- 
scribed. One  objective  of  the  four-county  demonstration  above 
mentioned  is  to  insure  better  field  work  and  social  laboratory  for 
the  students  in  training  at  the  University.  The  School  of  Public 
Welfare  also  stands  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  whenever  it  can  render  service  in 
study,  research,  or  cooperation  venture.  The  beginning  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  school  finds  a very  substantial  group  of  stu- 
dents and  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  and  field  work  is  greatly 
accentuated  by  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  of  Public  Welfare.  Another  impor- 
tant cooperative  act  has  been  the  scholarship  granted  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  awarded  each  year  to  a North 
Carolina  young  woman  preparing  for  professional  social  work. 
Further  particulars  of  instruction  may  be  had  from  the  bulletin 
of  announcements  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare,  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Development  of  the  program  of  public  welfare  in  North  Caro- 
lina can  be  greatly  increased  by  cooperation  between  the  state 
agencies  and  civic  and  benevolent  organizations,  state  or  local. 

The  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  Local 
Women's  Clubs:  The  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women’s 

Clubs  and  many  of  the  local  women’s  clubs  have  shown  hearty 
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interest  in  the  public  welfare  work  and  the  desire  to  allign  their 
social  service  programs  with  the  State  program  of  public  wel- 
fare. The  organized  women  of  North  Carolina  can  bring  great 
moral  support  to  the  State  program  and  represent  one  of  the  most 
effective  channels  through  which  the  people  generally  may  be- 
come more  familiar  with  it.  The  social  service  department  of 
the  local  woman’s  club  should  be  one  of  the  chief  agencies  to 
which  the  county  superintendent  can  look  for  help.  Women  are 
quick  to  see  the  need  and  the  value  of  public  welfare  work  and 
can  be  counted  on  to  be  its  friends. 

The  North  Carolina  League  of  Women  Voters : The  North 

Carolina  League  of  Women  Voters  recently  joined  with  the  pub- 
lic welfare  department  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
in  making  a survey  of  the  juvenile  court  system  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  is  putting  special  emphasis  upon  the  improvement  of 
these  courts.  The  league  is  another  staunch  ally  of  the  public 
welfare  work. 

The  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women* s Clubs:  This  organization  also  endorses  the  public  wel- 

fare program  and  gives  its  support  to  public  welfare  legislation 
before  the  General  Assembly. 

The  North  Carolina  Legislative  Council  of  Women:  This 

body  which  is  composed  of  the  three  organizations  mentioned 
above  and  the  State  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  State 
Parent-Teachers  Association,  State  Nurses  Association,  and  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina,  is  especially  helpful  in  supporting  legislation 
affecting  the  public  welfare  work.  It  maintains  an  office  and  an 
executive  secretary  in  Raleigh  during  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Churches,  Missionary  Societies  and  Woman*s  Auxiliaries: 
The  churches  in  North  Carolina  are  manifesting  a growing  inter- 
est in  the  State  program  of  public  welfare,  two  strong  denomina- 
tions having  endorsed  this  program  at  their  conventions.  Mis- 
sionary societies  and  women’s  auxiliaries  of  the  churches  repre- 
sent an  important  and  effective  line  of  co-operation. 
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Other  Civic  and  Benevolent  Associations : Other  civic  and 

benevolent  association  such  as  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Civitan  and 
Lions  Clubs,  the  Masons,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Red  Men,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Junior  Order,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  have  given  valuable  coop- 
eration to  the  public  welfare  work,  notably  in  helping  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  law  and  in  the  work  for  crip- 
pled children. 

SPECIAL  CASE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Two  Girls  in  Jail:  While  a girl  was  confined  in  one  of  the 

county  jails  in  this  state  one  of  the  men  prisoners  picked  the 
cheap  padlock  on  the  door  separating  her  room  from  the  men’s 
quarters  and  spent  the  night  in  her  room.  The  next  night  he 
took  her  into  the  men’s  quarters.  He  now  has  syphilis  as  a result 
of  the  escapade. 

Certain  citizens  of  the  county  had  interested  themselves  in 
getting  the  girl  admitted  to  Samarcand,  but  when  the  permission 
to  send  her  came,  the  day  before  the  expiration  of  her  jail  sen- 
tence, it  developed  that  the  jailer  had  already  released  her. 
(Samarcand  is  crowded  to  its  doors,  and  consequently  it  is  hard 
to  gain  admission).  The  girl  is  now  living  with  her  parents  in 
a wretched  hovel. 

A woman  should  have  been  in  charge  of  this  girl  while  she  was 
in  jail.  She  should  now  be  in  an  institution  for  delinquents. 

Another  jail  inmate  recently  discovered  was  an  insane  girl 
seventeen  years  old.  While  she  was  there  a crazy  man  died  in 
the  jail.  She  heard  his  ravings  and  imagined  that  it  was  a boy 
she  knew  who  was  being  electrocuted  in  the  room  next  to  her. 
She  thought  her  enemies  shot  at  her  at  night.  She  was  confined 
in  a dirty  little  cell  in  which  there  was  no  light  after  dark.  She 
is  now  in  one  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  where  she  should 
have  been  sent  in  the  first  place. 

The  jail  in  which  these  two  girls  were  confined  is  filthy  and  in 
miserable  condition  generally. 

Children  in  a County  Home : One  county  home  has  ten  in- 

mates among  whom  are  two  children,  one  a boy  about  nine  years 
old  whose  father  is  in  the  State  Prison  for  murder  and  whose 
mother  seems  to  have  deserted  her  children.  The  other  is  a small 
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child  about  two  years  old,  with  its  feeble-minded  mother  who  is 
also  an  inmate.  A third  child,  a boy  about  twelve  years  old,  a 
brother  of  the  first  child  mentioned,  is  also  at  the  home,  but  is  not 
an  inmate.  He  pays  his  way  by  working  for  the  superintendent. 
Application  for  admission  to  an  orphanage  has  been  made  for 
these  children. 

No  child  should  be  allowed  to  stay  in  a county  home,  but 
should  be  placed  in  an  environment  more  suitable  for  his  normal 
development. 

Why  He  Killed  Him:  An  illiterate  man  and  woman  lived 

with  their  numerous  children  in  an  isolated  section  of  this  state. 
The  woman  did  not  know  the  ages  of  her  children.  They  were 
growing  up  in  ignorance.  The  husband  often  abused  his  wife. 
At  length  the  oldest  son,  a boy  about  19  years  old,  went  away  to 
work.  Apparently  he  got  new  ideas  as  to  how  people  should  live. 
So  when  he  returned  he  talked  over  with  his  younger  brother  the 
abuse  their  mother  had  to  bear  from  their  father.  He  said  it 
would  have  to  stop  or  he  would  kill  the  old  man.  A few  days 
later  the  man  abused  his  wife  again.  The  boy  listened  awhile, 
then  motioned  for  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  leave  the 
house.  They  went.  He  picked  up  a sledge  hammer  that  was 
lying  in  a corner  of  the  room  and  knocked  the  old  man  on  the 
head. 

In  order  to  shield  her  son,  the  mother  said  she  had  killed  her 
husband.  She  was  arrested  and  placed  in  jail.  The  attention  of 
the  public  was  called  to  the  family  for  the  first  time,  apparently, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  boy  had  been  carrying  a pistol  and 
he,  too,  was  placed  in  jail.  The  mother  stuck  to  her  story,  not 
even  trying  to  make  out  a good  case  of  self-defense  for  herself. 
As  she  passed  by  her  son’s  cell  on  the  way  to  her  trial  he  called, 
“Ma,  tell  the  truth.  I’m  tired  of  this  lying.” 

The  boy  was  given  twenty  years  in  the  State  Prison. 

Here  was  a boy  apparently  with  no  inherent  criminal  tenden- 
cies. The  impulse  that  prompted  this  murder  was,  at  its  basis,  a 
good  impulse,  that  of  protecting  the  abused.  We  should  like  to 
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think  that  the  state  has  a penal  system  that  will  train  this  boy  for 
good  citizenship.  We  should,  of  course,  punish  adequately,  but 
we  should  consider  the  individual  as  well  as  the  crime. 

Parental  Protection:  The  mother  of  a North  Carolina  girl  of 

fifteen  had  died  and  she  was  living  with  her  father.  A man  per- 
suaded her  to  go  with  him  to  a neighboring  state  where  the  su- 
perintendent of  her  county  found  her  and  brought  her  home. 
She  was  placed  with  her  father  again  and  he  promised  to  care  for 
her  and  protect  her  until  the  man  could  be  brought  back  for  trial. 
After  a short  time  she  r^n  away  from  her  father  and  went  to  an- 
other town  in  the  state  where  another  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  found  her  drifting  about.  She  said  she  left  home  because 
her  father  was  guilty  of  incest.  She  is  now  in  Samarcand  which 
is  inadequate  to  care  for  all  the  delinquent  girls  in  the  state  and 
which  should  be  made  adequate  to  do  so. 

“God  Told  Him  Not  to  Work” : A negro  who  ordinarily  was 

an  industrious  and  dependable  worker  went  on  a rampage  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  and  landed  on  a county  chain-gang  in 
North  Carolina.  Here  he  refused  to  work  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  wronged  no  one  and  it  would  be  sinful  for  him  to  work.  He 
was  subjected  to  every  form  of  torture  that  the  superintendent 
of  the  camp  could  devise.  He  was  beaten,  he  was  chained  in  un- 
comfortable positions  for  long  periods,  he  was  chained  behind  a 
truck  for  a whole  day,  where  he  was  sometimes  dragged.  No 
treatment  forced  him  to  work.  He  was  finally  released.  He 
went  back  to  work.  Several  months  passed,  and  he  had  saved 
more  than  a hundred  dollars  from  his  wages.  Then  after  calking 
a boiler  on  a hot  day  he  drank  some  whiskey  and  perhaps  some 
liniment  and  again  went  wild.  He  was  again  sent  to  the  chain- 
gang,  this  time  in  a different  county.  Here  he  was  first  beaten 
and  then  coaxed,  but  he  still  refused  to  work.  Finally  it  occurred 
to  those  in  charge  of  him  that  he  might  be  insane.  It  was  found 
upon  proper  examination  that  he  was.  He  said  that  he  had  had 
a vision  in  which  God  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  not  to  work. 

There  should  be  some  place  to  which  all  prisoners  could  be 
taken  for  mental  and  physical  examination  and  classification  be- 
fore being  assigned  to  any  part  of  the  penal  system. 
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Liberty  and  Equality:  X is  an  imbecile  white  girl  in  this 

State,  twenty  years  old,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a tubercular 
feeble-minded  woman.  She  was  born  in  a county  home  where 
her  mother  also  was  born.  Her  grandmother,  who  died  in  the 
same  institution,  was  likewise  mentally  defective  and  viciously 
immoral.  When  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  X was  adopted  by 
kind-hearted  people  ignorant  of  her  mental  capacity  who  have 
had  to  care  for  her  ever  since. 

She  is  full  grown,  but  stooped.  She  likes  to  sit  alone  in  the 
chimney  corner  for  hours  at  a time.  She  “jes*  sets”, — except 
when  a man  appears,  when  she  becomes  animated  immediately. 
At  school  she  spent  three  years  in  the  first  grade,  hating  it  . and 
learning  absolutely  nothing.  She  cannot  count,  tell  time,  nor 
change  the  smallest  money.  She  can  perform  only  the  most 
menial  household  tasks  which  she  violently  dislikes.  She  cannot 
sew  the  simplest  stitches,  cook,  prepare  vegetables,  wash  or  iron 
clothes.  Unless  persuaded,  she  refuses  to  dress  or  comb  her 
hair.  She  is  extremely  high  tempered,  often  cursing,  blaspheming 
and  sobbing  without  provocation. 

She  belongs  in  an  institution  for  the  mentally  defective  and 
is  at  liberty. 

Family  Group:  Every  member  of  one  North  Carolina  fam- 

ily, care  of  which  is  now  puzzling  a superintendent  of  public 
welfare,  is  mentally  defective,  of  either  low  grade  moron  or 
imbecile  type,  and  all  possess  a defect  in  speech.  All  the  grown 
girls  and  boys  thus  far  have  been  immoral.  One  girl,  now  19 
years  old,  was  one  of  the  worst  girls  committed  to  Samarcand. 
All  the  children  are  over-developed  sexually.  Three  girls  of  10, 
12  and  14  years  have  practically  the  minds  of  babies,  but  be- 
cause of  their  sexual  over-development  are  considered  a menace 
to  the  neighborhood.  The  eldest  has  been  on  probation,  but  with 
no  avail.  The  city  school  in  their  district  merely  allows  them  to 
occupy  space  in  the  building  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  Their 
mother  has  died  and  they  have  only  a feeble-minded  married 
sister  and  a still  more  feeble-minded  father  to  care  for  them.  The 
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girls  of  12  and  14  have  syphilis  as  have  other  members  of  the 
family.  In  the  case  of  the  older  children,  this  condition  is  proba- 
bly acquired  as  well  as  hereditary. 

These  children  should  be  in  the  Caswell  Training  School  for 
Mental  Defectives,  the  capacity  of  which  should  be  increased  to 
meet  more  adequately  the  tremendous  problem  of  the  feeble- 
minded in  this  state. 

DO  THESE  CASES  SHOCK  YOU? 

THEN  SUPPORT  THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE  PRO- 
GRAMS IN  YOUR  COUNTY  AND  STATE ! 

SPECIAL  NEEDS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Following  the  method  of  this  bulletin  in  which  specimen  ex- 
amples are  cited  to  illustrate  a point  made,  the  following  selected 
items  are  recorded  as  the  basis  for  special  needs  and  recommenda- 
tions for  1925.  Others  are  important1  but  these  are  the  ones  to- 
wards which  the  efforts  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
should  be  directed. 

County  Boards  of  Public  Welfare:  The  powers  of  county 

boards  of  public  welfare  should  be  enlarged  so  that  their  mem- 
bers may  have  some  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  county  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  who,  under  the  present  law,  is  chosen 
by  the  county  commissioners  and  the  county  board  of  education 
The  county  board  of  public  welfare  now  serves  only  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare, 
and  its  responsibility  is  so  slight  that,  except  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers especially  interested  in  the  work,  the  board  is  apt  to  be  less 
effective  than  it  should  be.  The  idea  that  service  on  the  county 
board  of  public  welfare  is  valuable  public  service  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

Prison  Conditions : 1.  There  should  be  a continuing  board 

of  directors  for  the  State  Prison.  This  is  necessary  for  an  un- 
broken and  constructive  policy  of  prison  administration.  As 
constituted  at  present,  the  entire  personnel  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  State  Prison  may  be  changed  every  four  years. 

1For  instance,  as  indicated  by  the  foregoing  case  examples  two  important 
steps  forward  are:  increased  institutional  facilities  (1)  for  the  feebleminded  and 
(2)  for  delinquent  girls. 
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The  State  Board  of  Health,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  board  of 
every  other  state  institution  is  a continuing  board.  What  has 
been  found  to  be  a satisfactory  policy  for  the  organization  of 
these  boards  should  apply  equally  to  the  State  Prison. 

2.  The  State  Prison  should  be  put  on  an  appropriation  basis : 

(a)  Budget  to  be  approved  by  the  budget  committee. 

(b)  Earnings  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury. 

(c)  Money  to  be  paid  out  on  warrant  as  in  other  departments. 

This  is  in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
State  Auditor  and  is  essential  to  a satisfactory  fiscal  policy. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  state's  duty  to  support  the  State  Prison  ade- 
quately regardless  of  the  prison's  income.  The  prime  duty  of  the 
prison  officials  should  be  the  administration  of  corrective  treat- 
ment to  offenders,  and  all  projects  of  the  State  Prison  should  be 
undertaken  with  this  end  in  view.  This  is  not  possible  if  the 
State  Prison  is  forced  under  all  circumstances  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. 

(Note:  The  General  Assembly  of  1923  passed  a bill  putting  the  State 
Prison  on  an  appropriation  basis,  but  failed  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  its  maintenance  which  was  equivalent  to  nullifying  the  bill.) 

8.  A separate  prison  for  women  under  a separate  board. 
Separation  of  men  and  women  in  penal  institutions  is  essential 
in  the  conduct  of  a good  system.  There  are  any  number  of 
women  offenders  in  North  Carolina  who  need  corrective  punish- 
ment and  physical  treatment  for  whom  the  state  is  now  doing 
practically  nothing  on  account  of  inadequate  institutional  fa- 
cilities. 

If.  A study  of  county  chain-gang  systems.  This  system 
should  be  studied  both  as  an  economic  and  as  a social  problem 
with  the  idea  of  transferring  control  of  these  prisoners  to  the 
state. 

Women  in  Charge  of  Women  Prisoners : 1.  Whole-time  or 

part-time  matrons  in  all  jails  in  which  women  prisoners  are  con- 
fined. These  matrons  should  carry  the  keys  to  the  cells  of  the 
women  prisoners  which  are  now  generally  carried  by  men,  the 
jailers. 
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2.  Women  to  accompany  delinquents  and  feeble-minded  girls 
or  women  to  State  institutions. 

A whole-Time  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in  Every 
County:  and  in  the  Larger  Counties  Additional  Officers  to  Assist 
Him:  The  public  welfare  system  in  North  Carolina  can  never 

hope  for  full  success  until  every  county  is  organized  for  the  work 
with  a whole-time  superintendent  of  public  welfare.  No  part-time 
officer  can  fulfill  all  the  duties  of  the  position  which,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  are  too  great  for  any  one  person.  And  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  superintendent  of  schools  who  acts  as  ex-officio 
welfare  officer  in  counties  where  there  is  none  can  discharge  these 
duties  in  addition  to  his  regular  work.  Every  county  in  the  state 
has  its  unfortunate  people,  the  delinquent,  the  dependent,  the  de- 
fective and  the  neglected,  who  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
an  officr  directly  responsible  for  their  care,  as  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  is.  In  the  larger  counties  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  should  have  adequate  assistance  by  probation 
officers  and  school  attendance  officer,  and  clerical  help. 

AN  ATTAINABLE  STANDARD 

In  accordance  with  the  need  suggested  above,  after  each 
county  has  organized  with  a full-time  superintendent  of  public 
welfare,  who  should  be  a specialist  either  in  case  work  or  as 
probation  officer,  the  complete  organization  of  office  should  be 
begun.  The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  attendance 
officers  by  the  county  boards  of  education  and  governing  bodies 
of  city  schools  and  Consolidated  Statute  5045  provides  that  the 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court  shall  appoint  one  or  more  probation 
officers  and  if  he  deems  necessary  with  the  approval  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  Judge,  determine  what  salary  should  be  paid.  These 
appointments  carry  with  them  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  minimum  county  staff,  therefore,  should  consist  of : 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare. 

Attendance  Officer. 

Probation  Officer. 

Stenographer. 
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It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  in  larger  counties  and  where  there 
are  cities,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  city  government,  this  staff 
would  be  increased  as  needed  by  a special  supervisor  of  case 
work  and  others  as  the  problems  and  needs  evolve. 

Every  county  superintendent  should  be  provided  with  a pri- 
vate office.  He  should  have  a double  office,  one  room  large 
enough  for  a waiting  room  and  board  meetings,  and  another 
small  office  for  private  conferences.  A room  should  be  conven- 
ient for  juvenile  court  hearings.  The  office  should  be  equipped 
with  suitable  desks,  tables  and  chairs  for  the  staff,  a case  where 
forms  could  be  filed  in  a way  to  make  them  easily  available,  filing 
cases  where  records  could  be  kept,  a card  index  to  files,  type- 
writer, phone,  etc. 

A necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  staff  is  an  automo- 
bile. This  may  be  furnished  and  maintained  by  the  county  or  by 
the  superintendent.  If  the  latter,  a mileage  of  7 to  10  cents 
should  be  provided  by  the  county. 

The  county  board  of  public  welfare  should  be  composed  of  in- 
terested persons  and  should  meet,  as  the  law  requires,  at  least 
once  a month.  The  board  should  visit  the  institutions  of  the 
county  and  should  always  appear  with  the  superintendent  when 
he  has  important  recommendations  to  be  placed  before  the  board 
of  commissioners  and  board  of  education.  The  individual  mem- 
bers should  at  all  times  be  ready  to  advise  with  the  superintend- 
ent concerning  his  problems. 
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Selections  for  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools. — I:  Lee,  Lincoln 
and  Washington  Anniversaries.  Price  10c. 

American  Ideals  in  American  Literature — A Syllabus.  Price 
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National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature.  Price  50c. 

The  Community  Pageant.  An  Agency  for  the  Promotion  of 
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The  American  University  and  the  New  Nationalism.  Free. 
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Reconstruction  and  Citizenship.  Free. 

Studies  in  the  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  Women  as 
Affected  by  the  War.  Price  10c. 

Sanitation  in  the  South.  Price  25c. 
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21.  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  the  Fundamental  Elementary  School  Sub- 
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22.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  (Revised.)  Price  25c. 

27.  Standard  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  as  a Basis  for  a Co-operative 
Plan.  Price  25c. 

29.  Comparative  Results  of  a State-wide  Use  of  Standard  Tests  and  Measure- 

ments. Price  25c. 

30.  County  Government  and  County  Affairs  in  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina 

Club  Year  Book.  Cloth.  Price  $1.25. 

33.  The  State  and  County  Council.  Price  25c. 

36.  Plays  for  Amateurs.  Price  50c. 

37.  Further  Use  of  Standard  Tests  and  Scales  as  a Basis  for  a Co-operative 

Research  Plan.  Price  25c. 

38.  The  Construction  of  Schoolhouses.  Price  50c. 

39.  The  Teaching  of  Geometry.  Price  50c. 

40.  Collective  Bargaining.  Price  50c. 

41.  State  Reconstruction  Studies.  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book.  Price  75c. 
1.  (Special  Series.)  Designs  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds.  Price  75c. 
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